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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 3 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

i - vibérs who fail to receive a single 

oF tae pe mse penal notify the Head Of- 


fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatilroad train or steamboat 


will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O, as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Ataata, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, »chaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreli & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cieveiand, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Deaver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Hoiton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshier, 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S, Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Kaoxviile, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark, 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F, Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R.G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


- Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number wery 


ne wsdeal er 


often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to ——— 


the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after public tion. 

Al definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a lady of refined taste and wide experience. Will 
execute all orders promptly and carefully. Circulars 
containing full particulars sent on application, Ad- 
dress Mrs. M, K. ZustT, 100 West g4th Street, New 
York 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials or execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models or attend to the re- 
modeling of old gowns, Shopping orders of all kinds 
alsotaken, Referencesgiven and required Address 
Mrs. ELEANOR Lewis, care Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES — IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TAILOR GOWNS 
Mourning Department in Connection 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 








TAILORS 





FULLENCAMP & CO, 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 








PHOTOGRAPHERS 





CORE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Portraits of Children only 


Fifth; Avenue, N. E. corner 28th. Street, New. York 








ENGAGEMENTS 


Mitchell-Havemeyer.— Miss _ Polly 
Mitchell, daughter of Mr. Henry Mitchell 
of Boston, to Mr. John Francis Havemeyer, 
son of Mr. Fy C. Havemeyer of Yonkers. 

Ogden-Biddle.—Miss Marie Louise 
Ogden, daughter of the late Mr. H. Corbet 
Ogden, tu Mr. Guy Biddle, son of the late 
Mr. Edward J. Biddle, 


INTIMATIONS 


Chanler -—The Misses Chanler are spend- 
ing the winter with their sister Mrs. C. Tem- 
ple Emmet at 317 W. 74th St. 

De Koven.—Mr. and Mrs. John De 
Koven are spending a short time at the Hol- 
land House, 

Elliot.—Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot are 
spending the winter at the Burlington. 

Nicholson.—Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie 
Nicholson, née Elliot, have returned from Eng- 
land, and will spend the winter at the Ava. 

Wing.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Stuart Wing 
are spending the winter the Buckingham. 


RECEPTIONS 


American Revolution.—The New 
York Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution will give a reception at 
Sherry’s on Thu., 6 Jan.,4 to 7. The 
guests will» be received by Mrs. Donald 
McLean. 

De Coppet.—Mrs. Frederic de Coppet 
and Mrs. Ernest Howell de Coppet will give 
two receptions on Tues., 11 and 25 Jan., at 
their residence 2 E. 15th St. 

Pratt.—Mrs. Thomas Huger Pratt and 
Miss Harriette Wright will be at home on 
Sat., 8 Jan. at 29 Waverly Place. 

Scrymser.—Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Scrymser will give three evening receptions 
on Mons. 17, 24, 31 Jan., at their resi- 
dence. 107 E. 21st St. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


MONDAYS 
Brathwaite.—Mrs. Frederick Gretton 
Brathwaite, in Jan., 58 W. 58th St. 
Outerbridge. — Mrs. Adolph Outer- 
bridge, until Lent,"39 E. 64th St. 





Townsend, — Mrs. James Rodman 
Townsend, Miss Townsend, in Jan., 117 E, 
57th St. 


TUESDAYS 


Georger-Bigelow.—Mrs. F. Frederic 
Georger, Mrs. Walter Pierpont Bigelow, in 
January, 71 E. 72d St. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Brown.—Mrs. Charles S. Brown, 5 and 
12 Jan., 247 Lex. Ave, 

Davenport.—Mrs. J. Radcliffe Daven. 
port, Miss Davenport, 212 E. 16th St. 


THURSDAYS 


Cameron —Miss Cameron, Miss Isa. 
belie Cameron, in Jan., 185 Mad. Ave. 

Caesar.—Mrs Hermann D. Caesar, 
Miss Caesar, 102 E, 57th St. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. William Astor will give a 
large ball on Mon., 17 Jan., at her resi- 
dence, 842 Mad. Ave, 

Cinderella.—The first Cinderella dance 
of the season was held at Sherry’s on Thurs- 
day. ‘Thecotillon was led by Mr. Alexander 
Hadden dancing with Miss Stokes. Patron. 
esses: Mrs. Henry B. Livingston, Mrs. J, 
Pierrepont Morgan, Mrs, Charles Phelps, 
Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. John G, 
Neeser, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, Mrs, Wal- 
ter S Gurnee, Jr., Mrs. Brayton Ives, Mrs, 
Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. George Macculloch 
Miller, Mrs. Edward King, Mis. George C, 
Clark, Mrs. Walter Cutting, Mrs. Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. Richard H. Derby, Mrs, 
Frederic J. dePeyster, Mrs. Henry A. Du 
Pont, Mrs. N. Thayer Robb, Mrs. Henry 
E. Howland, Mrs. John S. Barnes, Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. R. James Cross, 
Mrs, Alfred Pell, and Mrs. Jacob W. Miller, 
who received the guests on Thursday night; 
Mrs. Charles C. Beaman, Mrs. Charles T, 
Barney, Mrs. J. Montgomery Hare, Mrs. 
John Crosby Brown. 

Friday Dances.—The third meeting of 
the Friday Evening Dances will be held on 
New Year's Eve at Sherry’s. Mr. Alex- 
ander Hadden will lead the cotillon, 

Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. 
Gerry will give an evening recept.on and 
dance on Fri., 7 Jan., at their residence, 2 
E. 61st St. 

Hoe.—Mrs. Robert Hoe gave a small 
dance for her daughter on Mon, eve, at her 
residence, 11 E. 36th St. 

Jones.—Mrs. Lewis Quentin Jones gave 
a dance at Sherry’s, on Tue., in honor of 
her daughter, Miss Fannie Jones. 


DINNERS 


Ludlow.—Mr. and Mrs. E. Livingstone 
Ludlow gave a dinner last week at their resi- 
dence, 6 E. 76th St. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mr. and Thomas 
Hitchcock, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. George Henry 
Warren, Mrs. William S. Cowles and Mr. E. 
De Peyster Livingstone, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Le Roy Emmett, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Welles. 

Paget.—Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh 
Paget will give dinners on Tue, and Wed., 
4 and sth Jan., at their residence, 11 E. 61st 
St. 


MUSICALES 


Eustis.—Miss Lydia Eustis will give 
series of four concerts during January and 
February, The first will be held on Mon., 3 
Jan., at the residence of Mrs. Hermann Oel- 
richs ; the second on 20 Jan., at the rest 
dence of Mrs. Morton; the third at the res- 
idence of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney on 3! 

an. 
J Livingston.— Mrs. William S. Living- 
ston will give a musicale this afternoon a 


her residence, 164 E. 38th St. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York.—Sailing Wed., 22 Dec., Dr. 
Boyer, Mrs. Boyer, Mr. William Brewster, 
Capt. A. A. Duff, Mr. H. G. Fellows, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Parker, Mr. James 
Thayer, Mrs. M. B. S. Wiggin. 
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R. Chrles Caghlano has won much 


M praise both as author and actor in 

The Royal Box, which is now in 
‘ts second week at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
In spite of vaudeville disguised and vaudeville 
acknowledged, and the claims of light com- 
edy by popular stock companies, Mr. Cogh- 
lan’s serious effort has met with public ap- 
preciation. 


The Telephone Girl was given for the first 
time on Monday evening. 


Marie Jansen, well known in New York 
as a light opera singer, appeared in The 
Nancy Hanks, at the Garden Theatre, on 
Monday evening. 


The mid-holiday week will end two im- 
portant New York engagements — The 
American Citizen, in which Mr. Nat C. 
Goodwin has won some fame and a consider- 
able amount of money, and A Marriage of 
Convenience, which has afforded Mr. John 
Drew and Miss Isabel Irving the opportunity 
to most charmingly entertain New York 
audiences, 


A statement in a western journal to the 
effect that Mr, Drew failed to draw large 
houses when in San Francisco, unaccompanied 
by Miss Maud Adams, has not been con- 
firmed so far as New York is concerned, for 
during his just closed engagement he has 
played to large and enthusiastic houses. 


Miss Julia Marlowe, who is to appear at 
The Knickerbocker Theatre on Monday next, 
promises the production of a new play, Count- 
ess Waleska, during her engagement. It is 
founded on incidents apocryphal and actual in 
the career of the distinguished Polish lady 
who, according to Masson, was a victim for 
patriotic reason of Napoleon’s gross desires. 
As Miss Marlowe opens her stay at the 
Knickerbocker with As You Like It, she 
will, as Rosalind, enter the lists against Miss 
Rehan, who will be playing that réle at the 
same time, 


The last of the stock companies to return 
is that of Empire Theatre, which is to appear 
on 2 January in The Conquerors by Paul 
Potter. 


A rustic drama, The Salt of the Earth, is 
set down for production at Wallack’s Theatre 
on Monday next. 


Never Again is at the Harlem Opera House 
for the week. 


The French Maid at the Herald Square is 
on the two hundred nights’ stretch, it having 
passed the one hundredth performance some 
time ago. 


The White Heather continues at the Acad- 
emy of Music. 


The Princess and The Butterfly continue 
their blithe courtship at the Lyceum, although 
the original Butterfly—Mr. James Hackett 
—fell desperately ill a fortnight or more ago. 


The Highwayman is drawing crowded 
houses at the Broadway Theatre, 


Miss May Irwin continues The Swell Miss 
Fitzwell at the Bijou. 


At Daly’s Theatre The Geisha will be given 
throughout the week. 


Certain opinions handed down in relation 
to a theatrical law suit may be of value to 
those who interest themselves in private 
theatricals. The case in question was brought 
by Mr. Augustin Daly against W. A. Brady 
for alleged infringement of copyright on Under 
the Gaslight. The case has been in the 
courts since 1867. Judge Lacombe’s opinion 
is to the effect that when anyone without 
the owner’s permission performs substantially 

r otherwise a whole scene from a dramatic 
production he presents a dramatic com- 
position’ which is covered by the owner's 
copyright which provides that any person 
publicly performing or representing any 
iramatic composition for which a copyright 
has been obtained without the consent of the 


proprietor shall be liable for damages, in all 
cases to be assessed at a sum not less than 
hundred dollars for the first and fifty dollars 
for every subsequent performance. Under 
this opinion Mr. Daly recovered $7,200 
damages—subject, however, tothe case being 
sent to higher court if the defendant so de 
cide. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.1§, The White Heather. 
American—8.15, Queen's Lace Handkerchief. 
Bijou—8.15, The Swell Miss Fitzwell. 
Broadway ~ 8.15, The Highwayman. 

Casino— The Telephone Girl. 

Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.30, A Marriage of Convenience. 
Fifth Avenue—8.30, The Royal Box. 

Garden Theatre—The Nancy Hanks. 
Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister. 

Harlem Opera House- 5.15, Never Again, 
Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, A Stranger in New York 
Knickerbocker- 8.20, An American Citizen. 
Lyceum—8.15, The Princess and the Butterfly. 
W allack’s—8.15, A Ward of France, 
Keith's—Continuous Performance. 

Proctor’s— Variety. 

Doris's Winter Circus, at 8.15. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 
Pastor’s—Continuous performance. 

Ice Skating Palace. 

Koster & Bial'’s— Burlesque and variety. 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 
Eden Musée —Cinématograph, 


,) WHAT THEY READ ce) 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I, OMITTED FROM 
THE EDITION PUBLISHED UNDER THE AU- 
SPICES OF NAPOLEON III, (D. APPLETON & 
co.) 


His, we believe, is the first collection 

I of these suppressed letters which has 

been made, and while the originals 
were on file in Paris, they were generally in- 
accessible, and indeed unknown to any but 
original investigators in the history of the 
consulate and first empire. For this reason 
the present collection, now appearing in an 
English translation, is of considerable value 
and interest to those who follow the career 
and personality of the Corsican genius who 
conquered Europe and suffered his first ma- 
terial defeat at the hands of the snows and 
frosts of Russia. In addition to its permanent 
value as a collection of historical documents— 
a value marred, it is true, by poor editing and 
the lack of any introduction or preface—the 
volume has considerable merit as literature ; 
it is very readable, even to the non-historian ; 
and because of its absolute lack of bias it is 
fascinating as showing with vividness a new 
side of Napoleon’s life. 

Of the 550 letters which the volume con- 
tains, and which range in date from 29 Jan- 
uary, 1800—the year in which Napoleon 
became First Consul—to 19 June, 1815, the 
day after the battle of Waterloo, all contain 
two notable characteristics—brevity and di- 
rectness. He would settle the fate of a man, 
a town or a nation in three words, and he 
continually exhorted his correspondents not to 
use more. 


Waxworks. 


I 


The political letters, which make more 
than one-half of all the book contains, show 
as their primary characteristics what was at 
once one of the most notable traits of the 
writer’s character and the reason for his suc- 
cess. This trait is an extraordinary attention 
to detail, even in the smallest and apparently 
least important matters. He watched every- 
thing. He was able to tell his own Minister 
of Police, more than once, when suspicious 
characters were in the city and where they 
were to be found. He had a report every 
day from every minister and every general, 
and these he learned by heart. He knew 
instantly when an objectionable article ap- 
peared in any newspaper within his domin- 
ions, and that too at a time when the boun- 
daries of his empire enclosed five kingdoms, 
We find him even watching the amusements 
of the Paris populace and directing that no 
opera be given without his permission, and 
after his criticism of the text. Passages to 
show the enormous number of interests he 
was able simultaneously to conduct are too 
long and too numerous to quote, but they 


justify and explain the remark of Talleyrand 
when he said that the emblem of the emperor 
should be an open eye. 


II 


The domestic side of his character which 
these letters reveal, is that of a loving and 
thoughtful son, and a considerate, but at the 
same time severe, brother and cousin. He 
pardons much in his brothers, but cannot for- 





of twenty citizens of a town guilty of rioting, 
nor of the burning of ‘‘a few towns or a 
large city,’” as an effectual means to quell 
insurrection. But he enjvined a great re- 
spect for the name of the French army, and 
was as severe in the punishment of any of his 
soldiers who disgraced it, whether they were 
high or low. He had a positive liking for 
the rigors of the field. ‘* As a soldier, I 
have no brother,”’ he writes to Jerome, after 


MIS8 MAXINE ELLIOT 


From her latest photograph as she appears in 
An America» Citizen at the Knickerbocker Theatre 


give cowardice, luxury, or disgrace of the 
family name. His tone to Joseph, Lucien, 
Jerome and Joachim Bonaparte, is stern and 
severe, Of course the reader must take into 
account that these letters show a sternness 
above the average, and that they were sup- 
pressed from another edition for that reason. 
In general, Napoleon’s exhortations are just, 
manly and dignified. Thus he writes to Je- 
rome Napoleon, king of Westphalia : 

** You owe two-millions to the Sinking 
Fund. You have allowed your bills to be 
dishonored. That is not like a man of honor. 
Sell your plate and diamonds, Sell your fur- 
niture, your horses, and your jewels, and pay 
your debts. Honor comes first of all,”” 

He urges honesty, dignity, courage and pru- 
dence, and says in plain terms he will not pal- 
liate their opposites. But withal he is kindly 
and pardons anything that may be construed 
into a mistake, and adds to a severe scolding 
he gives this same Jerome, “I love you, 


>? 


my dear fellow, but you are terribly young ! 
I 


Napoleon was a stern soldier, and his gov- 
ernment not only of his armies, but of 
France, Westphalia, Italy, Austria, and 
Spain was of the strictest military character. 
He thought nothing of ordering the shooting 


giving him an exhortation on the duties of 
a general. ‘ You should be a soldier, and 
once more a soldier, and then again a soldier ! 
You should have neither minister, nor diplo- 
matic body, nor display. You should bivouac 
with your advance guard, be on horseback 
day and night, march with your advance 
guard so as to secure information, otherwise 
you had better stop at home in your seraglio, 
You make war like a satrap, Did you learn 
that from me? Good God! from me, whe 
with my army of 200,000 men lead my own 
skirmishers ! °’ 

His was an indomitable personality. He 
writes hopefully from Moscow, with half his 
grand army dead from exposure and his artil- 
lery lost. ‘* All is not lost,’’ he declares in 
a letter to King Joseph the day after Water- 
loo, and unconquered by that crushing defeat 
sets forth a plan to hold the enemy in check, 
regain France, and build a new empire ! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Engagement, Marriage and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 
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EXHIBITION OF 


ODAK PICTURES 


AT THE 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 














COMPETITION SECTION. In this division will be shown a selection made from 25,000 entries received in 
a competition recently closed in which the Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., offered 130 prizes 
amounting in value to $3,000.00. Among the exhibits are all of the prize pictures and work from 
all parts of the world and from many photographic workers of international reputation. 

LOAN SECTION. In the loan collection are included thirty enlargements made by permission from Kodak 
negatives by members of the Royal Family of Great Britain and over 200 others from negatives loaned 
by people who are prominent in the Social or Photographic World. 

TECHNICAL SECTION. In the Technical Gallery will be displayed much that is interesting to the 
photographer and to the layman. Examples of X-Ray work, the action of different chemicals used in 
developing plates and films, and in toning papers, and many interesting photographs upon various textures 


are among the exhibits 





Open Daily [except Sunday], January 4th to January 15th, both inclusive, 
10 a. m. to 10 p. m. 


MUSIC: 2 to 6 and 8 to 10 p. m. 


Admission by complimentary tickets or visiting cards. Complimentary tickets may be obtained from 


any of the following named dealers in» Kodaks : 


NEW YORK. 


Obrig Camera Co,, 165-7 Broadway. 
W.C, Cuilen, 61 William St. 
H.C, Squires & Son, 20 Cortiandt St, 


Manhattan Eiectrical Supply Co, 32 Cortlandt St. 


Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St. 
John scheidig & Co., 43 Maiden Lane. 
Conroy Manutacturing Co., 28 John St. 

G. 8, Dayton & Co., 72 Nassau St. 

New York Camera Exchange, 39-41 Fulton St, 
A. D,. Fisk, 18 Ann St. 

Wm. T. Gregg, 104 Fulton St. 

The Dickinson Co., 111 Nassau St, 

Hastings & Miller, 1 3 Nassau St. 

A. G. Spaulding & Bros., 126-130 Nassau St. 
John A. Pollock, 198 William St. 

New York News Company, 26 City Hail Place. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway. 
Cornwall & Jespersen, 310 Broadway. 

The H. & D, Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway. 
C. M. Brockway, 69 Leonard St. 

The Folmer & Schwing Mfg. Co., 271 Canal St. 
The Hein Photo Supply Co., 188 Grand St. 

R. H. Luthin, 191 Bowery. 


E. I. Horsman, §12 Broadway. 

The H. H. Kitfe Co., §23 Broadway. 

M M. Govan, § Clinton PI. 

John Wanamaker, Broaaway, 4th Ave., gth and 
roth Sts. 

Geo. Murphy, §7 East th St. 

E. Gaylor & Co.,823 Broadway. 

Jas. A, Hearn & Son, 20-30 West 14th St. 

}. Otis Wattles, 21 Union Sq. 

R.H. Moran, 22 East 16th St. 

Caarles H. Loeber, 12 East 17th St 

Siegel, Cooper & Co., 6th Ave., 18th to 19th St. 

Ehrich Bros., 6th Ave, and 23d St. 

John N, Riker, 416% Sixth Ave. 

F. A, O, Schwarz, 39 and 41 West 23d St. 

Hulbert Bros. & Co., 31 and 33 West 23d St. 

Scharles Bros., 3o West 23d St. 

Fox & Stendicke, 943 Broadway. 

J. W. & Geo. H, Hahn, 26 East 23d St. 

W. T. Georgen, 32 East 23d St. 

E. P. Thomas, 48 East 23d St. 

B. M. Levoy, 54 East 234 St. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 104 East 23d St. 

New York Camera Exchange, 106 East 23d St. 


: 
: 
Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue. 
; 


Black, Starr & Frost, 251 Fifth Ave, 

Paul A. Meyrowitz 332 Fifth Ave, 

Geo G. Rockwood, 1440 Broadway. 
Spalding-Bidwell Co., 29-33 West 42nd St. 
H. N. Tiemann, 19 West 42nd St. 
Bloomingdale Bros., Third Ave., 59 and Goth Sts, 
Leopold Lewis, 912 Eighth Ave. 

J. F. Lloyd, sgth St. and Columbus Ave. 
Barnett Bros , Columbus Ave, and 74th St. 
Geo, Rockwood, Jr., §58 Boulevard. 

Wa. Dengler, 16 West 125th St. 

Z. T. Benson, 2334 Third Ave. 


BROOKLYN. 


J. F. Marsters, 51-55 Court St. 

A. D. Matthews & Sons, Fulton and Gailatin PI. 

Muldener & Schmidt, 151 Lawrence St. 

Abraham & Strauss, Fulton St. 

Wilcox Brothers, 59; Fulton St. 

Geo J. McFadden, 202 Flatbush Ave. 
Kelly Optical Co., 1.83 Fulton St. 
J. G. Wischerth, Bedford cor. Green Ave. 
5. B. Kraus, 657 Broadway. 
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Mong the idlers whom no man will 
hire are coming to be found profes- 
sional nurses in ever increasing num- 

bers. Here isan arduous but remunerative 

work which promised to provide an honorable 
livelihood for large numbers of girls ; but the 
sad fact is that, although the profession is by 
no means overcrowded, the unemployed nurse 
is becoming a most familiar figure in our 
cities. Herlack of employment cannot be 
attributed to the decadence of ill health among 
the human family, for although the mortality 
tables bear testimony to the sanitary value of 
clean streets, owing to other causes the 
average of illness is not radically lowered. 

The reason for the: nurse’s enforced idleness 

must be sought for elsewhere. 
































It is an ungracious task to criticize any class 
of self-supporting women, but when a golden- 
egg-laying goose is threatened with extinction, 
the impulse to attempt a staying of the destroy- 
er’s hand is irresistible and the possibilities of 
the profession of nursing, both as concerns the 
public and the nurse, are so vast that it would 
be deplorable if incurable antagonism developed 
between the patient class and the attendant one. 


There is at present in many quarters out- 
spoken dissatisfaction with the professional 
nurse as a class, and an i mpartial observer 
must admit that the prejudice is not without 
foundation. The tendency of the nurse to 
demoralize the household service by disregard- 
ing all rules and insisting that she shall be 
an independent law unto others as well as 
unto herself is an experience as old as the pro- 
fession. 


This which constituted the stock grievance 
against the nurse has, however, been latterly 
overshadowed by other peculiarities. Among 
these is the growing disinclination of the 
nurses to be disturbed at night even in cases 
where only occasional service is needed. 
Their requisition for an alternating night 
nurse is a severe tax on the resources 
of all but the very rich, a fact which 
does not deter many of them from 
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demanding*this kind of aid. Such exactions 
have, as a consequence, deprived many in- 
valids of the services of the trained nurse and 
the latter has, of course, lost as many cases. 
Twenty-five dollars a week with board, plus 
the physician’s bill, is a heavy enough tax ; 
but when this is increased by an additional 
twenty-five dollars weekly the sum becomes 
prohibitive and necessity compels a getting 
along without trained service. 

Another charge well substantiated in many 
cases is that the nurse is so eager to makea 
fine record for the eye of the physician that 
she is frequently neglectful of her patient's 
comfort in small ways. The neat appearance 
of her tabulations concerns her more than the 
relief a frequently turned pillow is to the suf- 
ferer, for example. She seeks commendation 
from the physician as to her systematic tak- 
ings of temperature, for that means recom- 
mendation to other cases and as for the patient 
he (or she) is usually too ill to realize little 
service omissions. 


A more serious charge is that in many in- 
stances the nurse has been a disturber of the 
family peace, sometimes going to the length of 
alienating the allegiance of the husband. This 
is an ugly subject and it will not be elaborated 
here; the bare mention of it will bring to 
mind some notable instances, the echoes of 
which have been heard in the divorce courts 


- The topic is touched upon in conrection with 


the others, only to show what the shortcomings 
charged to the nurse are and to emphasize the 
fact that the employing class is vigorously dis- 
cussing the nurse’s present attitude, her 
exactions and her influence; and one result of 
this weighing the profession in the balance is 
a growing desire to dispense with their services, 
which is a sorry ending for all the bright hopes 
suggested by trained service for invalids. 


The trained nurse is far too valuable a factor 
in modern life to be eliminated, but she needs 
reformation and she must consent to a 
change of conduct if not of heart, else the 
chorus of her wailing ‘‘ No man will hire 
us*’ will be large and ever increasing. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Writer has lately bewailed the self-con- 
scious bearing of the American woman, 
the result, he claims, of her being con- 

stantly admonished as to her clothes, her 
deportment, her studies and her diversions. 
The critic is apparently unaware that it is 
no new thing for women to be lectured. 
Man, be he theologian, scientist, novelist or 
merely an average person, has always con- 
ceived it to be part of masculine prerogative 
to instruct the mothers of the race, actual and 
potential, in all the details of feminine life. 
And even if man had not this woman-lecturing 
habit and if counsel were never aimed at her, 
it would not be possible for her, circumstanced 
as she is as a sex, to have other than an ab- 
normal development of self-consciousness. It 
is admitted, nay, in fact strenuously insisted 
upon by men especially, that her mission in 
life is to please ; and, in order that she may 
fulfil her destiny, she is tutored from her 
earliest years in the art of making herself at- 
tractive. If she fail to accomplish agreeable- 
ness, it is because the ideals set before her are 
faulty. The endeavor of her instructors is to 
invest her with charm. 
* 
* * 

Now how is it possible fora being fenced 
about with don’ts to remain non-artful? From 
early childhood she is told to wear gloves in 
the street for fear she may be mistaken for a 
tenement child, or she is forbidden to eat 
pastry lest her complexion be ruined, her daily 
portion being a long catalogue of similar 
snobbish and beauty prohibitings. 

*% 

The fashion of little girls’ and women’s 
clothing would of itself develop an active 
realization of individual personality. From the 
tenderest years the littie girl is made a spectacle 
of in public as well as at home. Pictorial ef- 
fects are aimed at and the tiny creature’s walks 
abroad are surrounded by an atmosphere of 
compliments from passers-by: ‘Isn't she 
sweet?’ ‘* Whata lovely costume !*’ ‘* How 
well that peacock blue contrasts with the gold 
of her hair !*’ Older grown, she is taken shop- 
ping, when she hears discussions as to becom- 
ingness and effects. The material purchased, 
then comes the deliberation as to modes, the 
selection of model and the hours with the 
dressmaker. The finished product is dis- 
played to family and friends and criticized. Is 
it conceivable that a person who has seen a 
garment go through all these stages, can on 
the occasions of its wearing be unconscious of 
it and of the effect it produces ? 

* 
* * 

The conversation turned on Kipling and 
enthusiastic admirers had quoted him applaud- 
ingly and affectionately, when a bored woman 
ventured the remark that the Courtship of 


Dinah Shadd was inexpressively disgusting to 
her, the hero a druken lout, and the court- 


VOGUE 


ship mere beasts of the jungle fighting over 
the female of their species. Her hearers 
gasped, but she went on quietly. There's 


Without Benefit of Clergy, his masterpiece 
some call it, but seen through eyes unclouded 
by Kipling mania what is it but the sentimental 
If one likes 


story of an irregular connection ? 





THAT QUARTER OF AN HOUR BEFORE DINNER 




















































































the romantic the fate of the girl and the sor- 
row of the man would doubtless evoke a sigh, 
but from the standpoint of realism there was 
nothing to bewail. The Englishman would 
soon tire of spending his spare time mooning 
on the roof with an ignorant sentimental girl 
whose jealous instincts already began to mani- 
fest themselves, and not even the fascinations of 
Tito could here kept the father in leading 
strings very long. The plague was a merci- 
ful dispensation so far as the girl was con- 
cerned, better its swift taking off than the 
anguish of reading satiety in his eyes. 
*" 

= The {Kipling admirers refused to enter into 
any discuss with so Philistine a person. 


* 
* * 


Among the indispensable qualifications of a 
naval officer is that of an acquaintance with 





about“every spoken language, since it appears 
that the help employed in the navy includes 
natives of all countries. It would be suffi- 
ciently trying if no language medium of com- 
munication existed between cook and officer, 
but as these cooks and stewards also form a large 
part of the powder division it can be readily 
realized that it is of vital importance that the 
officers make themselves understood at drill 
and when giving orders if in active service. 
The matter is so grave that the question of se- 
curing efficient English-speaking men for navy 
servants tis being urged and in the line of 
practical suggestion is that the pay of the men 
be raised from the start, and that length of serv- 
ice should win increase of wages. Also that 
schools of instruction be established in which 
men receive instruction in the service before 
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being sent to the ships to act as cooks and 
servants. 

* 

* * 

Along with these recommendations a civil- 
ian suggests that the word servant be elimin- 
ated and the men spoken to and of as cooks or 
stewards, or waiters, or by some such specific 
title having reference to the class of work they 
do, rather than by the contemptuous term of 
servant, which even foreigners in America are 
coming more and more to resent. 

Pai 

The hold that social life is coming to have 
on the community was recently emphasized 
when the News Condensed columns of a repre- 
sentative New York journal published among 
stock quotations the complications of foreign 
nations, domestic political items, reports of 
tragedies and accounts of lectures and meet- 




















baby. A boy won the heaviest baby prize, 
and in the pretty classes for various ages the boys 
won most of the prizes. The Baby Show was 
a good advertisement for the shop and for the 
lucky babies,a hundred of them receiving some 
Christmas novelties ; but the fifty-eight 
hundred parents of the passed-over twenty-nine 
hundred babies, what did they get out of it all 
but rageful heart burnings ? 
< 
* % 

The seriously presented statement that mar- 
triage settlements are now always drawn up 
with a view to the possibility of divorce is 
made not in relation to Chicago, as might be 
supposed from the tenor of current gibes, but 
of France, where until a few years ago di- 
vorces were not possible of procurement. 
Truly the French are coming on apace in the 
matter of matrimonial tie loosening. 





SPARROWS’ ROOST, NEWBURGH, N, Y. 


(See text on another page for description) 


ings the statement that a certain débutante had 
been formally presented to society by her 
mother the day before. And the item was as 
legitimate a piece of news as the latest play, 
the newest books, or the statement of a change 
of government policy. 


* 
* * 


At a Baby Show contest held ina New 
York shop and at which there were said to be 
three thousand entries, the curious distinction 
in prize awarding was made between hand- 
some babies and pretty babies, although as to 
wherein the difference lay was not made plain 
in the reports of the contest. Oddly enough, 
the handsomest baby was a girl—Gladys— 
whereas the class of looks fitted by the 
feminine adjective prettiest, belonged to a boy 
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An English nobleman, finding himself un- 
able to keep up the family estate, instead of 
shutting up the homestead and allowing it and 
the land to go to ruin, as was the custom in 
earlier times, has conducted himself like a 
nineteenth century commercial man, and se- 
cured a good paying tenant for his property. 
This not only puts money into his own coffers, 
but it benefits his neighbors—his equals in the 
way of society and those in humbler station 
in their daily bread getting. The nobleman 
in question was highly commended for his 
business sense, and held up as an example to 
those who are embarrassed keeping up 
estates. The leasing of family seats ought to 
be a profitable industry now that not only 
colonists but Americans as well have taken to 
setting up establishments in England. 
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A FRAGMENT OF TWO LIVES 


Rinity Church is ablaze with lights. 

The chancel is fragrant with the per- 

fume of rare exotics. The rustle of 

silken gowns is heard as guests pass up the 
aisle. Voices are hushed and anxious looks 
toward the vestry door show the eagerness with 
which the congregation await the coming of 
the bridal party. One by one the carriages 
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absently, ‘* By the way, Geoff, I was think- 
ing, instead of going to the club, suppose you 
take this card and drop into Trinity there— 
wedding going on—old friend I believe, too, 
was going myself but changed my mind. 
Good by old man—meet you to-morrow at 
the Metropolitan,’’ and waving his hand, was 
off, saying to himself : ‘* Odd thing, that, just 
happened to think, old flame of his—Marian 
Strong—wonder how he'll take it.”* 





SPARROWS ROOST—KENNEL IN PROCESS OF BUILDING 


(See text on another page for description) 


roll up, deposit their fair burdens and pass 
down the other side of the street. Outside 
the thick flakes of snow come down silently 
and fast. A sudden gust of wind blows a 
miniature avalanche around a corner, and for 
the moment almost blinds a swiftly passing 
pedestrian, who, bewildered by the unex- 
pected assault, brings his umbrella in direct 
collision with that of someone coming 
towards him; both hurriedly look up, 
and both simultaneously grasp hands and ex- 
claim : ** My dear boy !*’ After this impul- 
sive greeting, says the younger of the two : 

***Pon my word, Geoff, where did you 
drop from? Odd thing, that, d’y’ know, 
Bob Lathrop and I were speaking of you this 
morning at the club, wondered if one of your 
royal Bengals had taken a notion to swallow 
you whole. Bob said ‘No, trust Geoff for 
that; nothing so tame for him—plucky man, 
Geoff.” Bob suggested an East Indian beauty, 
and all that sort of thing ; might be, you had 
said good by to the land of your forefathers for- 
ever; but now here you are, old man, with us 
again. Well I'm delighted! welcome back! ”’ 

The serious gray eyes of Geoffrey Thorne 
had reflected many lights during his friend’s 
speech ; at the mention of falling in love they 
had saddened imperceptibly, but had relighted 
as if with some sudden thought, and, turning to 
the other, Geoff said: 

‘*No Jack, it was not that, fighting tigers 
is not half bad, and there are pretty girls 
all the world over; but to tell you the truth, 
three years is a long time to knock around, 
and I've come home to stay. The Eutopia 
dropped anchor six hours ago, and here I am 
tubbed, dressed and making for the club; 
pretty good time, eh? *” 

“Pretty good,’* echoed Jack Lenox, 


Thorne glanced at the card absently— 
‘«Please present this at the church,”’ stood 
irresolute a moment and then turned toward 
the long line of carriages, saying, ‘‘ Well, I 
might as well—can goto the club any time, 
and Jack says it is an old friend—wonder 
who”’ ; and turning up his collar to the now 
icy wind, he says softly to himself, ‘* Three 
long years and now back again—back to 
Marian *’—how lovingly he dwells upon that 
name dearer to him than all the world— 
‘¢ Marian, what will she say? does she still 
care? who knows! nothing but silence, all of 
my letters unanswered, nothing left me but 
this little ring that she took off her finger the 
night I said ‘ good by” and told me to trust 
her, and I have trusted—can I wait until to- 
morrow ?’’ His thoughts were brought to an 
abrupt close by the obnoxious umbrella coming 
in contact with the awning stretched from the 
doorway of the church to the street, under 
which he now passes into the glare. 

The bridal party are at the altar. From 
his seat near the door he hears the tender tones 
of de Koven’s Oh, Promise Me ! sweetly steal- 
ing through the heavy perfumed air ; and now 
the notes have changed to a more joyous tone 
—the triumphant strains of Mendelssohn are 
pealing forth from the master touch of the or- 
ganist. The pair have turned and are slowly 
passing down the aisle. Geoffrey begins to 
feel bewildered ; he says he cannot see dis- 
tinctly, and yet there is something familiar. 

‘*Gad! this collar is choking me.’’ He 
tries nervously to loosen it. 

They are nearing him. The bride seems 
pale—and is it that she is exerting herself to 
smile? The look of bewilderment on Geof- 
frey’s face has changed suddenly to one of 
horror and then to a misery that time will 
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never heal. There is spreading over his face 
an ashy pallor that brings into prominence every 
line of it ; determination, too, is written there. 

**Oh, Heavens !"’ he mutters, “* can it be? 
Marian ! Marian, my darling, come back !"” 
he cries feverishly, and stretches out his arms. 
Nothing but space answers him. The warden 
taps lightly on his shoulder. He looks hastily 
around and sees that he is alone in the church. 
He steps out into the frosty air and looks 
around. Where is he? What has happened ? 
Why is that heavy pain around his heart, and 
why does everything seem so oppressive? 
** Ah, yes,’ he sighs wearily, **1 remember 
all!’ and then the look of determination 
comes back. 

Hastily calling a cab he jumps in, and, 
giving directions to the driver, he is soon among 
the long line of carriages drawn up in front of 
the handsome avenue home that he knows so 
well, 

«I shall see her ; I shall know from her own 
lips,’ he mutters as he alights and passes in 
among the guests. He reaches a quiet door- 
way where he can see and yet be unobserved. 
He takes a long breath. ‘*Ah, how beauti- 
ful she is !""—the same clear-cut, delicate fea- 
tures, crowned by the beautiful hair that 
he had once touched so reverently ; the pure 
white throat which rises like chiseled marble 
from the satiny gleam of her wedding gown. 
** Her wedding gown ! The wife of another !"" 
The thought maddens him ; he cannot bear 
it. ‘Marian !’* he groans, and turns hastily 
away. He will leave the house; it is only 
agony to stay. He will go away again. All 
is over—only memory left. Ah, that will 
never go! He reaches the door, and then, as 
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if impelled by a will stronger than his own, he 
enters the drawing room. She is receiving 
her congratulations with ease and grace, al- 
ways characteristic of Marian Strong, but 
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to-day there is a restlessness, a tremor of ex- 
citement about her that she cannot conquer. 
Her eyes are nervously scanning the room ; 
they look at every face and at everyone who 
enters. She givesa sudden gasp, a look of 
bewilderment and horror spreads over her 
face and, passing away, leaves her deathly 
white. Someone is approaching. With a 
superhuman effort she controls herself. 

‘¢May I offer my congratulations, Mrs. 
Wyman ?”’ a low, steady voice is saying, but 
she hears nothing ; faces around her have be- 
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come indistinct ; she thinks she hears music 
somewhere. Her hand is held out mechanic- 
ally and touched. 

‘* Geoffrey |! Geoffrey !"’ she says faintly. 
It is stifling, and yet she is growing colder 
each moment. 

‘¢ Such a surprise !"’ the voice is saying in 
wel!-modulated tones. ‘*I only returned from 
India this morning ; met Jack Lenox on the 
street ; he told mean old friend was being 
married at Trinity and gave me his card. 
Such a surprise!’ he repeated. ‘* Couldn't 
believe my own eyes—had to come to the 
house to be convinced. You have my best 
wishes, Mrs. Wyman. I should like to see 
you again, but I sail to-morrow for Englard. 
I had expected to remain in New York, but 
my plans have been changed.”’ And with a 
forced smile of adieu he passes on and out into 
the cool air. 

The room grows suddenly dark to Marian ; 
the light has gone from her life forever. 

‘¢ Mrs. Wyman is ill ; the strain has been 
too much for her,”’ is whispered around. 

As the guests leave the room someone says : 
‘* Beastly custom, anyway — standing two 
hours. Poor girls! Wonder there are not 
more cases of nervous prostration after these 
wedding receptions !"” 

As Geoffrey boards the Etruria next morn- 
ing a note is handed him. It is only a little 
cream crested affair and runs thus : 

‘« They told me you were dead—that you 
had been killed in a fight with natives. My 
letters were returned. Father urged me so to 
marry Mr. Wyman, and at last I yielded. 
Oh, Geoffrey !| Geoffrey ! why did you come 
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back too late? My heart is breaking! 
Good by !” 

Young Lenox hears the news of Geoffrey's 
departure next morning at the club, and twists 
his mustache thoughtfully as he says : 

‘¢ By Jove! must have been something in 
that old affair after all. Jack, it wasn’t quite 
fair in you. Poor old Geoff!’ Then calls 
for a brandy and soda and thinks for ten min- 
utes intently. 





GLIMPSES 


PresTo— 


We are all ordering coiffures, head-dresses 
with plumes, white or black—one, two or 
three—to flank the once all-sufficient aigrette, 
and then we add a shimmering aigrette of dia- 
monds. This daintiness belongs to smart 
matrons and maids, with this difference—the 
maids turn to flowers and ribbons, in-tead of 
jewels. This is the winter badge of evening 
full-dress, 


THERE Is— 


No more beautiful fur combination than 
chinchilla and seal-kin for all kinds of wraps. 
Some of the fashionable Paris furriers ouild 
their most dressy capes, blouse-jackets, and 
long, ulster-like cloaks, in this combination 
and in chinchilla alone. 


W HaT— 


Enormous hoods are found on Paris even- 
ing cloaks, and they are really intended to be 
drawn over the head aftertheball. One dress- 
maker dotes on floriated silks, brocades and vel- 
vets for his creations, and by these signs you 
may know them and admire them. 


THaT— 


The ring of the season is a black pearl the 
size of a pea with its twin in white. Folly 
will it be to think for a moment you may pos- 
sess one under a thousand dollars. 


To BE sURE— 


Small round brooches, jeweled in every 
variety, are as modish as ever and will be as 
long as separate stocks and collar bands are 
worn and need steadying in front. 


THaT— 


Jack's bean-stalk did not grow faster than 
the jeweler’s aigrette, which is now double its 
former hight and width, with a corresponding 
increase in diamonds and carats. 


THaT— 


The new portemonnaies have an oval 
semi-precious jewel set in their gold oval slide- 
catch, and the purse is a small affair com- 
pared to the monogram carry-alls which we 
were so proud to own a year or so ago. 


THaT— 


Long chains have twice as many jewels, 
with a corresponding diminishment of gold, 
as they did when the fad first ‘appeared. 


How— 


Smart are the newest hat pins—a great 
bead of turquoise on a gold pin! 








ANNOUNCEMENTS — 

Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


F the twelve months in the year Novem- 
ber is reckoned in certain villages in 
Holland to be by far the most import- 

ant. The four Sundays of this month are 
known respectively as Review Sunday, Decis- 
ion Sunday, Purchase Sunday and Possession 
Sunday—names which sufficiently explain the 
purposes to which each is put by the young 
people. On the first Thursday in November 
all the villagers turn out in their best bib and 
tucker to be present at the village fair and 
watch the respective couples perform the coun- 
try dance with which such evects invariably 
open. On Review Sunday the unmarried girls 
and young men, after the morning service, 
walk up and down staring at one another to 
their heart’s content. Having made up their 
mind whom to select on the following Sunday, 
the youth, with the politest bow imaginable, 
salute the fair ones, and judge from the way 
in which their courtesy is responded to whether 
success or defeat is to be their lot. The third 
Sunday is devoted to the less romantic task of 
obtaining the consent of the parents and ar- 
ranging in business-like fashion the details of 
the marriage settlement. The stern hearts of 
those in authority having been satisfactorily 
subdued, all the following week the parson is 
busy at marrying, but not until Possession 
Sunday comes round are the happy bethrothed 
permitted more than an affectionate gaze, or at 
most a tender squeeze of the hand. 


German Sabbatarianism differs from the 
English variety in that Sunday work is forbid- 
den in Germany and Sunday pleasure in Eng- 
land. The difference is, if we may believe a 
consular report from Swinemunde, rather em- 
barrassing to the British shipmaster, who is 
frequently pounced upon by the police and 
fined for permitting his crew to paint or wash 
the outside of the ship on Sundays. More- 
over, such prohibition is not confined to Sun- 
day, but extends to Church holy days as well. 
And though there are at least ten church holy 
days to be observed in the course of the German 
year, the British shipper, who probably does 








TOPAZ—SPAKROWS ROOST KENNEL 


(See text on another page for description) 


not know the date of a single one, contributes 
quite a large amount to the German exchequer. 


When the fame of the young musician, 
Felix Mendelssohn, began to spread, the pub- 
lic, which had hitherto referred to Abraham 
Mendelssohn, the well-known banker, as the 
son of the celebrated Moses, left off using that 
de-ignation and adopted the new one of ‘the 
father of the celebrated Felix... When in 
1835 Abraham Mendelssohn was dying his 
friends and relatives asked him if he had any 
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particular instructions to leave with regard to 
his funeral. ‘*Not with regard to my fu- 
neral,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ only with regard to 
the obituary notice. Ask the journalists to 
call me by my own name for once. For the 
last ten years I have been the father of my 
son ; previous to that I was the son of my 
father. I should like to have my passport 
made out with my own initials.” 

Léon Halévy, the father of the author of 
L’ Abbé Constantin and the brother of the 
composer of Charles vi and La Juive, al- 
though even better entitled to individual men- 
tion in virtue of his talents as an author, like 
Abraham Mendelssohn preferred an almost 
similar request. 


T. G. Millais has written a most interest- 
ing book called Our Native Deer, in which he 
relates the following facts: ‘‘ A stag belong- 
ing to the Seaforth Highlanders was taught to 
march with the regiment, in which it chose a 
series of friends which it made and deserted 
as fancy suggested. At one time it would 
attach itself warmly to some private soldier, 
betraying an affection quite embarrassing, fol- 
lowing the man wherever he went, climbing 
the highest stairs in the barracks to where his 
pal dwelt, and in the barrack-room he would 
lie on the floor and share tea and bread or 
anything else his friend offered him. But 
these maudlin fits never lasted more than a 
month. Within that time he would be off 
with his old love and on with another ¢ soldier 
boy.” Another trait of his character was ex- 
hibited in the local knowledge he learned to 
display. The sergeants’ wives, in their mar- 
ried, quarters, were especially kind to him, 
many of them giving him a little milk when- 
ever he came their way. As he grew older he 
managed to remember the different doors be- 
hind which the women were to be found, and 
nearly every morning, just after breakfast 
pipes sounded, he would clamber up a steep 
stone staircase to the long balcony, where he 
was accustomed to receive his favorite drink. 
Going up to the first door at which he knew 
he would be welcomed, he would strike it 
with his forefoot and continue down the 
length of the passage, knocking at the doors 
till his wants were satisfied, though he never 
stopped at any dobr where he had met with a 
repulse.”” 
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Mone of the deepest kind does not 


call for hideous black crépe or rough- 

faced black goods. The band on 
the hat tells the degree of mourning one is in. 
One can be rather liberal with the rest of the 
attire. Black gloves should only be worn 
when one is in mourning for a very near rela- 
tive. A black glove is extremely uncomfort- 
able and is besides hideous. For mourn- 
ing in the degrees away from near relatives, 
the grey suéde glove can be worn instead of 
black gloves. 

A widower should have the most severe of 
black, his band should come almost to the 
crown of his hat, and even his jewelry should 
be black. But custom has much to do with 
all this and we have been growing rather 
careless of late in regard to details. Gold 
jewelry is often worn by men in the deepest 
mourning. 

(Continued on page 426) 


The skirt fits closely and does not flare. 


one piece. Width of skirt three yards. 





































































STREET GOWN FROM STADLER AND FALK 
Tailor gown of Oxford melton, braided with blach Hercules braid, reveis and collar of black velvet braided. 


It is cut with a front gore, the rest of the skirt being cut in 
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(Continued trom page 423) 

In England as well as this country there has 
been much opposition shown toward mourning 
and many men will not wear it under any 
circumstances. Still it is a custom that has 
long prevailed. It is difficult to lay down a 
set of absolute rules for mourning in this coun- 
try where precedents have been but vaguely 
established. We take our cue from the Eng- 
lish. 

A man who has lost his wife, mother, or 
father should wear the deepest hat band for at 
least a year. After that it can be reduced 
gradually until it disappears. 

For aunts, uncles or collateral relatives, the 
band should not be worn for more than half a 
year. I think three months should be the 
limit. 

For parents-in-law we go into compliment- 
ary mourning. For this the band should be 
very low, and should only be worn for a month 
or two. 

For mourning suits the black melton and 
rough faced cheviots are the best. One can 
have a single-breasted sack coat of black, 
with trousers of the same material. When 
one begins to drop mourning black and gray 
striped trousers are worn. ‘Then come gray 
plaid suitings. 

Black silk cravats, or black rumchunda ties 
with white spots or figures are worn. The 
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shirt should be white. Satin cravats are not 
mourning. I think that black border hand- 
kerchiefs and black and white striped shirts 
are in bad taste. 

A man who would wear a black band ona 
brown derby, or who would wear a hat with a 
band on it and colored scarfs and suitings is a 
freak. 








AMERICAN WOMEN INSIST UPON BEING SIX 
MONTHS BEHIND PARIS—WHITE HATS— 
NETS AND GAUZES FOR YOUTHFUL 
DANCING FROCKS—RIBBONS 
AND CHIFFON ON FURS 


Ho dotes on Paris fashions more than 
the American woman, or who 
spends more lavishly when she is in 

Paris, or pays higher prices at home for genu- 
ine importations, or subscribes more liberally 
to fashion papers which will give her the latest 
and most reliable news of novelties on the 
other side? But with all this, she will have 
her dear little American way of wearing what 
she has a fancy for and nothing else. In vain 
will gown-maker, tailor, milliner and cloak- 
maker try to persuade her to give up this or 
that, and lead off with the other which is just 
out, the last cry. She fears to have her skirts 
made too close fitting, or the inside skirt seems 
too narrow. She is told by her milliner that 
the day is past for high standing feathers, that 
the line of hat and feather is now low, that 
feathers are sweeping downwards instead of 
towering up in the air. She replies, after 
polite attention, ‘* Make my feathers stand up 
as high as you can. It suitsme. I like them 
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so.”’ She is told black gowns, most exquisite 
black gowns are worn by the smartest Parisi- 
ennes during the day everywhere. Quickly 
comes her reply : *¢ Oh, they must be horrid ! 
Nothing so pretty as colored gowns—now 
be sure and get the samples of blue to decide 
from.’’ But six months hence the dear little 
American’s way is to take up these very 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER 
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things and make a craze of them from New 
York to San Francisco. 


WHITE FELT HATS 


We do see our friends, however, wearing 
some pretty hats now and then, and very smart 
gowns too. They are that ‘‘saving minor- 
ity’ which keeps things from going to pieces 
in fashions, as in greater things. We see 
white felt hats which we like very much in the 
dressy afternoon hours. One trimmed with 
downward sweeping black plumes over its 
forward brim was very distinguished looking. 
There was a velvet bandeau and a fine 
diamond buckle with some roses in'the right 
place. It was most becoming and a relief from 
the high feather towers in its vicinity. 


GAUZE FOR THE YOUNG, BROCADE FOR THE 
ELDERS 


Ball-gowns are of far more interest just now 
than our day gowns. The line of demarca- 
tion between youth and the loss of youth is 
very rigidly observed in ball-dress materials 
this winter by those who know to dress fitly, 
for we see all the gauzes and nets worn by the 
dancing sets and the brocades and velvets 
where they properly belong and look their 
best. Apron fronts in real laces or gold or 
silver embroidered gauzes give much relief to 
skirts built of rich materials, but some of them 
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are spread as far as the outer limit of the 
hips, the long train having the effect of a 
court mantle, which is rather an innovation and 
quite a smart one. 

Lustrous silk nets are considered the most 
ultra fashionable materials of the season and 
deserve all praise. Nothing is more effective, 
their mesh is so light and airy, their gloss of 
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texture so brilliant, and their colors faultless by 
night. A delicious model, in what for want 
of a better name, must be called turquoise- 
blue, yet it is not{quite that, was built over a 





blue brocade of the same tone, one chosen 
especially for its effect under the net and there 
lies the art, for every brocade would not 
answer. But when you do secure the right 
design it works like magic for the net then be- 
comes a dream. The transparent skirt was 
in two pieces—flaring model,. and trimmed 


around the bottom with at least ten rows of 


puckered baby ribbon, very soft and silky, 
and of the same shade. Over the seam where 
the upper and lower skirts join another group 
of ribbons a few rows less in width, and on the 
upper skirt two more groups each lessening a 
trifle. The effect is more entrancing than 
words can convey any idea of, simple as it 
reads. The décolleté bodice was a round 
one, with the net draped over a fitted brocade 
lining, and had several narrow rows of gath- 





ered ribbon, covering the net’s surface; the 
décolletage finished off by a narrow ruching of 
blue tulle. Sleeves of plain net drawn into a 
full pouf. Lovely pink moss rose buds on the 
left shoulder, and tulle bows on the right. 
Blue tulle sash tied in the back. A string of 
pearls arqund the neck and small wreath of 
rose buds wound around the top knot of hair, 
which was quite fascinating, and far and 
away a great improvement on aigrettes, which 
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look absurd on young heads. Fine flowers 
turned into small wreaths or side bunches 
branched up into an aigrette, as well as ribbon 
bows, are the only coiffures in good taste for 
all young girls in their first, second, third 
or fourth season. The years are many for 
feathers and jewels—while only a bare half- 
dozen are for roses and bows. 


PRETTY BODICE FRONTS AND VEST 


A quiet pretty gown in blue camel's hair, 
that beautiful new blue, ‘* King’s Blue,”’ 
looked very fetching in its way. The skirt 
was in two pieces—flaring French model— 
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and was trimmed both on the bottom and 
around the head of flounce with blue passe- 
menterie lace over white silk. There was the 
ubiquitous blouse bodice, of course, in front, 
showing a white mousseline de soie plissé 
chemisette front, finely tucked, lingerie style, 
and on each of these tucks a straight edged 
narrow black lace purling was run on, giving 
it the prettiest effect. This front was set into 
a high yoke and collar band which were 
tucked and trimmed to match. The fronts of 
bodice had quilled yellow lace besides, for 
there must be a soft fluffy effect to these trans- 
parent fronts of bodices. The sleeves were 
exceedingly pretty in blue silk guipure lace, 
embroidered in chenille over a white silk lin- 


ing, long wrists, well over the hands, having 
a narrow white silk pliss¢ which holds the lace 
in shape, and a lace lingerie ruffle besides. A 
simple blue satin ribbon belt fastened with a 
very odd gold and white enameled buckle. 
Altogether a gown in which one would look 
as well in as if it belonged to a more elaborate 
order; in fact there are many women who 
only look their best in demi-toilette of this 
character, sufficiently dressy, yet simple in 
the main. A very well chosen hat was the 





black Tudor, in soft chenille, with a charming 
arrangement of shaded green wings, fastened 
by a pair of those new hat pins—large beads of 
real turquoise set on gold pins. 


THE HAT PIN AN IMPORTANT POINT 


A choice of hat pins is far more important 
than many seem tothink ; and for some reason 
most women are satisfied to use one set for 
every hat they wear, as those round diamond 





balls set in silver attest, which undoubtedly are 
very serviceable, as they do not clash with 
anything, but there are hats which would look 
the better for another pair. 


FROM JULIA W. C. CARROLL—SEE ANOTHER PAGE FOR DESCRIPTION 
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SOME EXCITEMENT AND A 
MORAL 


(With apologies to John Oliver Hobbes) 


Ime: Five o'clock. Scene: The pi- 
azza of the Heywoods’ cottage, or- 
thodoxly littered with bonbons, fancy 

work and light literature. Miss Heywood, 
looking charmingly pretty in an organdie frock, 
gay with ribbons, is seated in a low wicker 
chair desultorily reading a yellow-backed 
novel. From time to time she glances ex- 
pectantly down the drive. 


Miss H.: ‘Dear me, how ridiculously 
nervous I feel. I wish I could have gotten 
out of it. [Slowly and impressively.] He 


must see me alone; he had something to tell 
me; he had for some time been screwing up 
the necessary courage. Perhaps I could guess 


what it was, could sympathize with his embar- 
Would I be at leisure Wednesday 


rassment, 
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afternoon at five? Oh, well, if a man is as 
determined as all that, it is bound to come 
sooner or later. It is nevertheless very annoy- 
ing. Dick Stauffer’s a thoroughly nice fellow. 
I like him immensely, but marry him—no. 
Yet, if I reject him, he will in all probability 





leave Tranbridge. 


At any rate it will neces- 
sarily put a constraint upon our attitude 


toward one another. And then what about 
our theatricals? We can’t do those without 
him and it would be most awkward to have 
him for my lover after—oh, well, I simply 
won't let him propose until the whole thing’s 
over, or else I'll engage myself for a month. 
How grumpy he was at the rehearsal the other 
night. I wonder if he was jealous of—oh, 
dear, what a mess it all is! No, he sha’n't 
propose ; he simply sha’n’t. I’ve—heavens, 
there he is now! [A tall figure is seen 
emerging from the clump of cedars to the right 
of the piazza.] I hope I look nice. [Despair- 
ingly.] My hair is probably as straight as a 
poker and my face shiny. [Savagely ] How 
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I hate summer. If [wistfully] it were only 
winter and my hair were wavy and I were sit- 
ting under a pink shade! Ah, how do you 
do, Mr. Stauffer? How punctual you are? 
[Waving to her left.] Do take that nice fat 
arm chair over there, and a fan—do. How 
dreadfully uncomfortable men must be in this 
hot weather. So good of you to venture out !”’ 

Mr. S.: *¢ Very comfortable. [Taking fan. ] 
Oh, thanks awfully! Can't tell you, Miss 
Heywood, how I appreciate your giving me this 
little talk. These things can be settled so 
much more satisfactorily téte-a-téte than any 
other way. Don’t you think so?” 

Miss H. (aside): ‘* Well, of all delicious 
observations ! [Aloud, with an arch smile. ] 
Oh, I don’t know, Mr. Stauffer, that depends 
upon the point of view. [Aside.] There, 
I don’t think anything could be more non- 
committal than that.”’ 

Mr. S. (confidentially): ‘* Then, too, 
there was no need of getting myself into un- 
necessary hot water with her—Mrs. Irving.”” 

Miss H.: ‘*None inthe world. [Aside.] 
What can he mean ? [ After a moment’s pause. } 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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Ah, I see—a flirtation with Mrs. Irving, and 
she objects to a transfer of his attentions. 
Umph! I think this young man’s ego re- 
quires a little abasement. Just wait till the 
theatricals are over.”* 

Mr. S.: **I knew you'd agree with me. 
Perhaps you'll be angelic enough to tell her 
for me a 

Miss H. [aside] : ‘* Upon my word!” 

Mr. S. (obviously leading up to something) : 
‘¢Compliments are in bad taste, I know, 
and mine are of the clumsy, straight-from-the- 
shoulder variety ; butah! Miss Kitty “8 

Miss H. (aside): ‘* Miss Kitty ! 

Mr. S. : ‘* You’ve no idea how becoming 
that green—ah ! [with triumphant ostentation ] 
cheese cloth is to you.”” 
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then there is everything in the way one puts on 
one’s clothes. You have what I should call 
distinction of method.”” 

Miss H. (aside): ‘¢Ugh. He’s just a bit 
vulgar—or inane, which is it ?”" 

Mr. S.: ** You wore that color when I first 
met you, I remember. How long ago it 
seems and yet it is only a fortnight.”” 

Miss H. (with encouraging triteness) : 
‘¢ Yes, I feel as though we had been friends 
for ages. But then one gets to know people 












































Miss H. (aside): ‘Cheese cloth! Poor 
dear. [Aloud.] It’s a very simple little frock, 
Mr. Stauffer. I am glad you think it pretty.”’ 

Mr. S.: ‘Pretty! [Ingratiatingly.] But 







very well in these amateur shows. 
I wonder why men dislike them so. 
It’s so good of you to be in this one. 
Otherwise [airily] I should have no 
one to make love to me. Whata 
fearful case of destitution in the upper 
classes!"* 

Mr. S. (with deep embarrass- 
ment): ‘* Ah !—that is —O Miss 
Kitty, don’t say that. You must 
know how hard it is for me 
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ah ! [a period of inarticulate mumbling] ap- 
preciate my feelings. I have tried time and 
again to tell you, but somehow Mrs. Irving 
was always in the way, and I didn’t have the 
courage, but is 

Miss H. (aside): ‘It is coming—no, it 
shan’t. It ‘ll spoil everything ; Ill head him 
off. [Aloud.] Mrs. Irving is rather a formid- 
able person for anyone so young and pretty. 
I suppose it’s her executive ability. It was 
rather horrid of her to take the invalid part 
when she knew that I wanted it so much. 
Clear-eyed, shirt-waisted, it all seems so 
natural, and simple parts have become hope- 
lessly philistinized. [Restlessness on the part 
of Mr. S. and increased and irrelevant vivacity 
on the part of Miss H.] I'm dying to suffer 
ill-health in a blue silk negligée—it wouldn't 
be chic in any other color or texture, I think. 
And my rings are so loose that I don’t think 
anyone would notice that my hands aren't 
wasted. [Observes an embarrassed effort at 
speech on the part of Mr. S. and continues 
with great speed of utterance.] Mrs. Irving 
would do much better as the fashionable 
mother—she has such a dear little idiot boy. 
Have you remarked that idiot children are 
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quite the correct thing now-a-days—fearfully 
snobbish for Americans, in my opinion. Do 
have some chocolates [takes up a box of alle- 
grettis from the table].”’ 

Mr. S. (feebly): ‘*No, thank you, I 
nev Awfully good of you. [Distractedly 
swallows a peppermint.] As I started to 
say . 

Miss H. (with gay banter): ‘* Poor choco- 
lates! No girl who pretends to live in the cur- 
rent of ‘here and now’ ever thinks on anything 
but grilled bones. I’m working up to them 
gradually. But to speak frankly—lI feel that I 
can do soto you, Mr. Stauffer—I have a secret 
yearning for the good old days of sweets and 
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unlimited pickle and infinitesimal exercise— 
Hogarthian days of lazy lie-a-beds and late 
breakfasts and French poodles. The ever- 
lasting monotony of this fresh-blooded health 
and vital glow and smiling morning face busi- 
ness! I’m hoping to find someone chroni- 
cally ill, consistently peevish and confoundedly 
lazy—but I’m afraid they don’t exist.*’ 

Mr. S. (with evident desire to get back to 
his starting point): ‘¢ One is privileged to talk 
such nonsense when one is twenty and charm- 
ing. Miss Kitty ig 
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Miss H. (beginning again nervously) : 
‘¢ That's just a bit rude but—no, don’t apolo- 
gize. I’m quite willing to believe you meant 
to say something nice. Apologies should be 
left to the modern preface. I wonder why no 
preface has ever yet seen fit to explain the re- 
markable botany of minor poetry. After 
little Speedwell and much Nightjar what com- 
fort one finds in the old-fashioned lyrics where 
roses and lilies bloom in unesoteric cheerful- 
ness. I remember a few days ago at a lunch- 
eon the talk turned on colors—a_ hopeless 
subject. Miss Cross sought to lend distinction 
to the discussion by dilating at length upon 
the possibilities of pomegranate. Tony Moore 
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imitated her example byfan {elaborate pean 
upon dahlia, while I sought to keep up with 
the procession by a few cultured remarks upon 
primrose. A deep sigh came from the other 
side of the table. ‘Well I don’t care,’ 
drawled small, fat Mary Day ; ‘I just adore 
light blue.” One longs always for one’s own 
atmosphere of the familiar and obvious.’’ 

Mk. S. (with an air of a man hopelessly 
side-tracked conversationally) : ‘* I daresay one 
does.”” 

Miss H.: ‘* Take 


for instance the dear 






















































Duchess. I don’t think I could exist without 
her. You never read her of course. Men 
have so little time for improving themselves. 
Otherwise you would agree with me that she 
gets pathetically helpless before ugliness, even 
of the redeemed-by-fine-eyes order, and is 
only her buoyant, unique self when in her 
familiar vein of riante faces, square jaws and 
tightening throats. It would be curious 
enough to get statistics of the various emo- 
tional figures of speech in use in the literature 
of the last decade. For some time the hero 
was content to grow slightly paler. This con- 
dition was further elaborated by later writings 
and in addition to growing paler, he- experi- 
enced likewise a tightening of the throat—in 
some works this was endured by clutching at 
the heart. At present a very chic expression 
of emotion for ‘ young lady from 18 to 20,’ as 
the dry goods catalogues say, is a frightened 
lift of the upper lip. I must remember to do 
that in the play.”” 

Mr. S. (as if aroused from a stupor): 
‘* You couldn't do your part any more effect- 
ively than you do now. It’s an inspiration 
to act with you—that is it would be to anyone 
with more talent for that sort of thing than I. 
I want to thank you again for giving me this 
téte-d-téte. I’m going to town till Saturday 
and wanted to have my say before I left. 
You'll be kind as you always are, won't you? 
and make things as easy for me as you can. 
And so © 

Miss H (aside): ‘*Great heavens! What 
a detestably persistent swain! What shall I 
do ?”’ 

Mr. S. : ‘« If I may speak freely 

Miss H. (bent on flippancy): ‘*I didn’t 
know that anyone did that now, Mr. Stauffer, 
except girls when they take down their back 
hair. It’s really impossible to be reticent with 
a flowing coiffure. How thoroughly I under- 
stand Samson’s indiscretion ! °° 

Mr. S. (doggedly persistent): ‘* You w 
be offended at what I ain goin» say.”” 

Miss H. : ** Not atall, My. otauffer. [Ma- 
liciously.] Say that you like my organdie 
as much as you please. I shall consider it a 
compliment to my economy.”” 

Mr. S.: ‘*It’s exquisite, as you know. 
But I feel that the time has come for me to 
speak out.”” 

Miss H. (rises and takes up some photo- 
graphs on wicker table) : ** Some photographs 
of Janet’s children. Do photographs interest 
you? I adore them. These are sweet. 
[Sternly.] Look atthem. [Thrusts a dozen 
ot so photographs into Mr. S's resistless 
hands. }"" 

Mr. S. (getting up and moving helplessly 
about after Miss H. with his arms full of 
photographs): ‘* Excellent. I must come 
some day for a more leisurely look. Just 
now I have a train to catch and—Miss Kitty, 
you must listen to me. I’m thoroughly in 
earnest.”” 

Miss H. (regretfully): ‘*Oh, Mr. Stauffer. 
We were such good friends. Can't we [with 
frank winningness] be good friends still ?”” 

Mr. S.: «I'm sure I see no reason why not. 
It’s very good of you to put it that way.’” 

Miss H.: “ Don’t spoil everything.” 

Mr. S.: **I’m a brute—but I can’t help 
it. I don’t see any other way out of it. I 
should have told you before.*’ 

Miss H. (protestingly) : ** Oh, no—no !”” 

Mr. S. (stoutly): ** Yes, I should. 1 shall 
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never cease to reproach myself for my procras- 
tination. It’s not fair to disappoint you at 
the last moment. It may be hard for you to 
get someone else.”” 

Miss H. (galvanized into tingling vitality) : 
‘©What! ([Angrily.] You are very im- 
pertinent, sir. What do you mean?” 

Mk. S. (completely flabbergasted, drops the 
photographs he has been holding): ‘* Why, 
simply what I’ ve been trying to tell you all this 
while—I can’t be in that play.”’ 

(Curtain. ] 
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MARRIAGE 


Mong the posthumous papers of the late 

As Seen By Him were found the sub- 

joined letter addressed to him by a 

women who read and admired his outpourings, 
also some comments thereon by Him : 

I have been twice married and twice per- 
fectly happy, and now I shall tell you how 
it was, and how it can be with you all, 
if you will pay me the compliment of reading 
what I shall say. To begin with, I can explain, 
to you how to be happy and how to make 
your husband so. First, see that his house is 
kept in perfect order, well cleaned, no dust, 
every bit of furniture becomingly placed, and 
the ornaments, photographs and flowers just 
where they will appeal best to him as he goes 
about his home. Secondly, his table must be 
perfection, no matter if the means be limited, 
or otherwise. No spot on the tablecloth, the 
china and glass immaculately clean, and the 
food, no matter how simple, well cooked. Re- 
member you appeal to a man through his 
stomach, and it can be done witha little fore- 
thought, born of the desire to make him love 
you and to have no fault to find with you. 
Thirdly, always be neatly dressed, your hair 
prettily fixed, and when he enters his home after 
his day’s toil for your comfort greet him with 
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If he 


a smile and a sweet word of welcome. 
is a little tired, and perhaps a bit irritable, do 
not notice it, but continue to be sweet and 
gentle, and you will soon win your reward in 
his expression of approval and appreciation and 


a kiss. Never lose your temper, but always 
remain quiet, or else say a soothing word, fc 
remember ‘‘a kind answer turneth away 
wrath.*’ Man has much to worry him 
in the business hours, and a woman should 
always think of that and see that when he 
comes home he comes to a new life and to 
forget his daily troubles, if only for a brief 
time. A woman has it in her own hands 
whether she will be happy or not, and it is not 
only possible, but sure that man and wife can 
be perfectly happy together if they decide to 
bear and forbear, to try to think of the happi- 
ness of each other and let the outside world go 
by. Even in the face of tragedies man and 
wife should control themselves for the sake of 
each other. You should say, we are one and 
we will share trouble together, and our love 
shall make us brave and ready to face fate in 
any way. Unity is power, and perfect love 
and respect between husband and wife are the 
strongest incentives to perfect happiness and 
success in life. This is my experience, and it 
is entirely the truth. Reflect on all I say and 
you will see the sense of it. 
A Very Happily Married Woman. 
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I shall add a few words which may be of 


some service. 

As to a wife considering the care of her 
husband’s clothes, should he have no valet, 
I can tell you how to take as good care of 
them and have them as well turned out as if 
he did. See that his underwear is well mended, 
his shirts well done up and his clothes brushed 
and pressed by either yourself or your maid 
servant. Inthe morning when he enters his 
dressing room his suit for the day should be 
folded and arranged on a chair, brushed and 
pressed by the maid before he arises, his shirts 
with the studs in placed beside it and his 
socks folded on top of his shoes. For even- 
ing, should he dress, his Tuxedo (when alone 


with his wife), unless he wishes evening 
clothes, should be laid out with his evening 
shirt, black tie and patent leather pumps. In 
this way a man’s life is made comfortable and 
easy, and he never forgets the tender hand of 
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a thoughtful wife. 


How quickly he will turn 
from his clubs and his old haunts, and say 
with all his heart, “ There is no place like 
home.”” 


THE BLOUSE 


} Or the young contingent, bits of jeweiry 
| velvet are set in these fur blouses as chemis 
settes. Small squares which glitter, with 
fur on each side, and velvet cuffs adorned to 
match, look quite chic ; but they must be in 
gauntlet style—that is, close to the glove wrist 
and very flaring. There isa metal and jew- 
eled belt, with perhaps one or two big but- 
tons, jeweled also, to figure as part of a well- 
accoutred young beauty’s blouse this season— 
with her pretty muff, and her monocle, and her 
bunch of violets, and, we need not say, the 
most bewitching toque ever seen and as fas- 
cinating as her charming self. 


VIOLET BLOUSE 


Another hat was trimmed with violine velvet, 
one of the new purples, and being a toque had 
its trimming at the side, consisting noticeably 
of two broad glossy quills with a curling dip 
at the top, dyed in the most fetching shades of 
mauve and purples. The whole toilette is 
worth mentioning, as it was worn by one who 
has made her reputation for dressing smartly 
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at alltimes. The bodice was of purple velvet, 
in harmony with the hat, one of those new 
velvets whose surface is covered closely with 
minute pin-head dots, this one having white 
satin ones. It was in front a blouse, charm- 
ingly fitted to show the figure, the back closely 
draped, the neck half-low and fastening on the 
left side. A white taffeta glacé chemisette 
prettily shirred with a small Medici collar 
attached, which was lined with brilliant 
Flamingo red silk, looked exceedingly well, 
and was greatly assisted by a cascade of yellow 
lace on the left side, which had also several 
white taffeta rosettes placed on the edge for 
ornament, and very effective they were. The 
sleeves were perfectly simple modern gigots 
without trimming This bodice was further 
embellished by a band of silver-gray fox finish- 
ing the low neck as well as the epaulettes of 
velvet, which fell over the tops of the sleeves. 





FOREIGN NOTES 


Here is a very marked tendency in Paris 
toward the re-introduction of that relic 
of barbarism, the earring. The ear- 

rings worn by Saxon women were of plain gold, 
while those in vogue in the fourteenth century 
were embellished with small pearls and other 
precious stones. In Queen Elizabeth’s time ear- 
rings were adopted by court gallants, the custom 
spreading until, in the reign of James I, it was 
considered the correct thing for every man of 
fashion to have his ears pierced. In the 
Middle Ages lovers presented earrings to their 
sweethearts, and those about to be married 
would stick a flower through the ring or over 
the ear as a sign of their engagement. At a 
later period and down to the time of our 
grandmothers, ladies wore double rings, hoops, 
long pendants and other fanciful designs in 
their ears. But for many years past all these 
have fallen into disuse, or nearly so. The 
wheel of fashion, however, in its evolution 
seems to be bringing them to the front again ; 
some Paris élégantes, by wearing curious old 
pendants, jeweled or otherwise, are rein- 
stating them. 


There will shortly be published in Rome— 
for private circulation only—a small volume of 
reflections and extracts from favorite authors, 
written and compiled by Queen Margherita, 
Humbert’s very much better half. Her Ma- 
jesty is, on the whole, perhaps the best edu- 
cated Queen in Europe. She is almost as 
thoroughly conversant with German, French, 
English and Spanish as she is with her own 
native Italian, and, moreover, she is both a 
Latin and Greek scholar. She is so fond of 
Shakespeare that she has written for her own 
use a little book on his heroines. Queen Mar- 
gherita is also very familiar with the writings 
of Ruskin and Darwin, among other English 
writers, besides being well acquainted with 
European literature generally, and she num- 
bers among her studies such subjects as the- 
ology, geology and botany. 


A change will have to be made in the ordi- 
nary habits of the German, or else the pris- 
ons will not hold culprits convicted of lése- 
majesté. The other day a Berlin workman 
drank twenty-two pints of beer and a pint of 
wine —as Berliners will do. When he found 
himself in a court of justice he was naturally 
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unable to remember what had happened. But 
the police knew. He had been talking disre- 
spectfully of military officers, of Bismarck and 
of the Kaiser himself, with the result that he 
was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
for lése-majesté, with a week extra thrown in 
for insulting a non-commissioned officer. If 
this sort of thing goes on the German will 
have to renounce his beer—or his Kaiser. 


Kaiser Wilhelm has recently sent the Duke 
of Fife and the Marquis of Lorne several packs 
of playing cards of the same pattern and qual- 
ity as those which are regularly manufactured 
at Altenburg for the Imperial whist table. 
The backs of the cards bear a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the Triple Alliance exemplified 
by the Prussian eagle—the Silver Cross of the 
House of Savoy on a crimson field, encircled 
by a wreath of oak-leaves surmounted by the 
Imperial Crown. The picture cards are of 
great beauty, each king and queen represent- 
ing a different monarch mostly in the dress of 
the Middle Ages. 


POPULARITY OF GRAY 
) ee gray continues in high favor in every- 


thing—cloth, silk and velvet for gowns, 
wraps and hats. Suéde cloth, braided 
in gray or embroidered by machine in gray silk 


on skirt and bodice, with steel additions in belt, 
buttons, chains, etc.—either one or the other 
—will insure a dress-gown which is beyond 


compare. A gray cloth skirt, with a gray 
plush fur-lined long or short blouse, braided 
or embroidered and fur-trimmed with gray as- 
trakhan, is extremely smart. Long blouses on 
slender figures are very graceful, and trim up 
so well with fur, looking, as they are, far 
more comfortable for winter wear. Black 
plush for a black gown is a charming combi- 
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nation, assisted by, jet and black satin folds, 
in lattice or, casement squares. 





A MEMORY 
Nce, long ago, I stood by the Black 
Liitchen and looked up through the 
long, narrow valley where the shadows 
lay, tothe great snow mountains, the Jung- 
frau, and the Breithorn, all on fire in the abend- 
glow. I had watched the purple shadows 
creep up along the valley while the sunlight 
still lay golden on the snow above, till the 
walls of rock across the little river and the 
narrow bit of pasture were all blurred and 
softened, and the great crests above them 
changed from gold to crimson and from crim- 
son into purple against the clear, pale back- 
ground of the sky. 

Down through the rocks, at my feet, the 
Liitchen foamed and fretted, its breath, cool 
from its birth of ice and snow, rose to fan 
my face. Sometimes the clear ring of the 
Alpine horn echoed and re-echoed from 
mountain to mountain, dying away in the 
distance. Sometimes I heard the tinkling 
bells and pattering hoofs of a little flock of 
goats trotting along the road. 

I watched the crimson fading slowly into 
rose color and opal, while the ever-deepening 
shadows crept up higher, and the clear blue 





of the sky darkened into purple, deeper, 
always deeper, till all shapes and colors were 
melted into the soft, rich night. Then I 
went home, a ragged, half-wild little fellow, 
to the brown, thatched cottage in the hills, 
with the shadows all around me and the glory 
in my heart. 

And the man who writes these words, far 
away from the mountains and the valley, 
would give all the world counts highest to 
feel that glory once again. 
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AVISIT TO SPARROWS’ ROOST 
KENNELS, NEWBURG, N. Y. 
K Nowing that Vogue’s readers are inter- 


ested in cat lore, and also in ken- 

nel lore, Ithought it might interest 
you to hear of my visit to ‘Sparrows’ 
Roost’ kennels. I know, dear readers, you 
are smiling to yourself, and saying, who ever 
heard of sparrows having a roost and a kennel 
as well? The sparrows roost in the ivy that 
climbs and clings to the stone walls of this 
dear old house, which is one hundred years 
old and where whenever anyone comes (to 
yisit the kennels its charming and hospitable 
mistress takes great delight in showing the 
kennels which are occupied not by the spar- 
rows, but by their time-honored enemy, cats. 
Not, however, the ordinary, every-day cat, but 
the high-bred, intelligent, well-educated cat 
who might deign to take a broiled sparrow on 
toast for his or her dinner, if it could not 
get a dainty course dinner like the mistress. 

Foremost in these kennels stands King 
Humbert, the champion stud cat of America, 
who took seven prizes at three shows within 
a short time, and whose progeny cannot be 
equaled. Among other fine males are 
Wychwood, imp (dark silver tabby), stud fee 
$15.00, bred by Hon. L, Dillon, England. 
Also Prince Charming, imp (light silver 
tabby), whose sire was champion Abdul 
Zaphir of Dingley, bred by Mrs. Anderson 
Leake. 

The queen cats are Topaz, whose first litter 
of five was said by fanciers to be unequaled. 
Her sire was champion Turko; dam, the 
famous Trixie, of Crystal Palace fame, who 
has won more gold and silver cups than some 
of our bluebloods own. Egypt, coal black, 
gorgeous golden eyes, a triumph in breeding, 
winner of bronze medal at Toronts last year. 
Lady Pudlicote, whose granddam Beauty was 
the mother of the Silver Lambkins whom 
Harrison Weir puts down in his book as the 
best pair of kittens ever shown in England, 
There are many others too numerous to 
mention, with extended pedigrees, interesting 
histories and prizes galore. 

The males and females are kept separate at 
breeding time, the colors as well, and the 
kennels are kept immaculately clean. Here 
fires burn, and easy-chairs in the form of 
luxurious baskets surround the rooms, After- 
noon teas are given here, where photographs 
of winners and prizes without end adorn the 
walls, and the little bushy-tailed entertainers 
behave themselves like the little aristocrats 
they are, and even the men visitors have 
been known to remain for an afternoon 
smoke 

These lovely feline pets, our fireside com- 
panions, have their kennel opposite that of 
their worst natural enemy—dogs ; but in this 
instance they are not enemies but jolly good 
friends and chums, frolicking and running 
races together, and drinking out of the same 
bowl when on a visit to the house. As we 
approach we can fancy that here is His 
Highness, dog of Kew, andthe dog who says, 
whose dog are you? Lovely English setters, 
with their winsome faces and soft eyes; 
lively little wire-haired fox-terriers and 
bla k, curly-coated French poodles live here 
in harmony. These latter favorites are lords 
of the manor, The Heavenly Twins, Di- 
avolo and Angelica—known throughout the 
country-side as Divil and Angel—came from 
these kennels, and they were as fine speci- 
mens of their kind as one can meet—and, as 
you may suppose, Angel was the bigger Divil 
of the two, 

_Angelica, always angel, has been so busy 
with her maternal duties that she has rarely 
given the public a chance to behold her; but 
her sons and daughters have won innumerable 
prizes, while my fine lady herself made her 
bow to an appreciative public on February 22, 
1897, at Madison Square Garden. Divil 
was torn away from his affectionate wife and 
heart-broken master and sent to California, 
and we trust that the climate of the Pacific 
slope will agreewith his lordship and that he 
will prove an honor to Sparrows’ Roost 
Kennels, 

Aninteresting episode in Divil’s life was 
the adoption of a beautiful Persian kitten, 
whose mother was a great chum of his. He 
Would stand guard over this kitten and allow 
no one to approach whom he did not thor- 


oughly approve of. Divil would pet and lick the 
puss by the hour. When the maternal chum 
wanted to go off to meditate by herself, she 
would with a gentle bow intimate to Divil 
that he was to be on guard and he im- 
mediately assumed charge. Out of regard 
for her master’s nationality, the last litter 
was christened Pall Mall, Piccadilly and 
St. James. 

No doubt you are saying ‘‘what interesting 
kennels |’ Sparrows twitter and roost, cats 
mew and sing, dogs bark and don’t bite and 
all live in harmony and good fellowship ; and 
eventhe mistress who keeps and cares for 
and feeds them, all because she loves them 
and takes delight in exhibiting them, might 
be taken for an enemy, as she bears the name 
of Mrs, Barker. 


THE ART INTEREST 


? = new charter which went into ef- 

fect on the 1st of January, and 

which promises to prove such a 
left-handed blessing to the metropolis, con- 
tains at least one redeeming feature in its 
clauses establishing an Art Commission for 
the city. This is about the greatest conces- 
sion to the artistic element in the community 
in the history of our municipal legislation. 
The present art commission as established by 
the legislature consists of the Mayor, the 
President of the Board of Aldermen, and 
the Presidents of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety and the Municipal Art Society, The 
Fine Arts Federation (of all the important 
artistic societies), which would have been 
more logically represented on this board, was 
not, we believe, in active existence when the 
law was passed. The officers of these two 
societies act under instructions from their 
constituents, and any measure brought before 
the commission has to be unanimously ap- 
proved to pass, as was very recently demon- 
strated by the failure to locate the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument in the Fifth Avenue 
Plaza. 


IDEAS OF FINE ARTS FEDERATION PRACTICALLY 
ADOPTED 


The provisions of the clause establishing 
the Art Commission for the united cities are 
practically those presented to the charter- 
makers by the Fine Arts Federation, The 
Mayor, the presidents of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts, of the new Public Library, 
and of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, are all ex-officio members of the 
commission. There are also three profés- 
sional men—a painter, a sculptor, and an 
architect—and three laymen, not members 
of any profession in the fine arts, all six res- 
idents of New York City, and all appointed 
by the Mayor from a list of not less than 
three times the number to be appointed, fur- 
nished him by the Fine Arts Federation. In 
case the Federation shall fail to present such 
a list within three months of the time when 
the appointments are to be made, the Mayor 
shall appoint without such nomination, but 
the artists in convention assembled had pre- 
pared their list for His Honor long before 
the first of the year. 

All the non ex officio members of the com- 
mission shall arrange their terms of office by 
lot for one, two and three year terms of office, 
their successors to be appointed for a term of 
three years. The commissioners shall serve 
without compensation as such, but the city is 
to provide them with suitable offices and pay 
all their expenses. Five of them shall con- 
stitute a quorum, 

Their rights and duties, as fixed by the 
charter, are most comprehensive. The city 
cannot acquire any work of art by purchase, 
gift, or otherwise, until it shall have been ap- 
proved by the commission, which shall else 
control its location, nor shall any corporation 
or private individual be allowed to erect any 
structure or monument which shall extend 
over any street, avenue, highway, park or 
public place belonging to the city without the 
consent of the commission. The term ‘* work 
of art’’ is defined to include all paintings, 
mural decorations, stained glass, statues, bas- 
reliefs or other sculptures, monuments, foun- 
tains, arches or other structures of a perma- 
nent character intended for ornament or 
commemoration, Their supervision also ex- 


tends to all structures, approaches, lamps, 
lines, grades and plotting of public ways and 
grounds. This section is not intended to im- 
pair the power of the Park Board to refuse its 
consent to the erection or acceptance of any 
monuments or works of art in any park or 
public square. Whenever any matter of 
which the commission takes cognizance is 
under the special charge of a commussioner or 
department, such commissioner shall, for the 
time being, act as a member of the Art Com- 
mission. 





[Note—Readers of _Vogue] inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply.] 

See illustrations on other page. 


4 } “He frock represented in the sketch is 
a simple but withal extremely ef- 
fective combination to be worn at 

dinner or for informal dances. It is of satin, 

known as the ‘* robin’s-egg blue,’’ the skirt 
being trimmed around the bottom with five 
tiny ruffles of white chiffon. The bodice is 
veiled with chiffon, with unlined sleeves of 
the same gracefully draped, and finished at 
the wrist with a band of silver spangles and 
turquoise passementerie. A band of sable 
outlines the low neck, and forms a becoming 
line over the arms, Curiously shaped pieces 
of silver spangles set with turquoises fall over 
the shoulders, connecting the back and front 
of the corsage ; the vest-like front is also of 
this rich spangled material. A white satin 

girdle fastened at the side of the front with a 

rhinestone buckle and long white chiffon 

ends, edged-with spangles and turquoises, com- 
plete this very pretty frock, which costs 
$198. 

Useful little bodices of chiffon for the the- 
atre are made in all colors and at very mod- 
erate prices. The one in the sketch is of 
pink chiffon over the same colored silk, with 
stock and girdle of rose satin. Such a bod- 
ice may be bought in any color for $12.50. 

A more elaborate bodice of cerise chiffon 
with bayadére tucks and square tabs over the 
shoulders, and a shirred yoke with cerise 
satin stock and girdle may also be ordered in 
other colors at $19.50 each. 

A variety of fronts and shoulder pieces are 
sold in the shops, and are so effective and 
easily adjusted that they have become very 
popular. 

A front made in two pieces to hang over 
the shoulders and down below the waist line 
is made of white satin cut out in figures, out- 
lined with pearls and diamant beads, 

These diamant beads are quite new this 
winter, being small four-sided glass beads 
lined with silver which gives them the bril- 
liancy of diamonds at night. The front des- 
cribed above can be bought for $16.50. 

A Louis xvi. garniture, in a one-sided 
floral design to trim the front of low corsage, 
is of white and gold appliqué, and is con- 
sidered one of the novelties of this season ; 
this rich trimming may be bought for $3.85. 

Another front of pearls and diamant beads, 
with a diamant and pear! fringe, will modern- 
ize an old gown, and costs only $3.75. 

A blouse or Eton jacket of black velvet 
ribbon, in a very narrow width, joined with 
crossbars of small jet beads, with a wider 
velvet ribbon outlining the square neck back 
and front, is a pretty idea seen in one of the 
shops this week, and may be bought for 
$9.50. 

Velvet ribbons are used very extensively 
this season both for trimming and belts. A 
lovely buckle of oxidyzed silver set with 
emeralds and mounted on a two inch green 
velvet ribbon, would be a very acceptable 
Christmas gift. The price of such a belt 
is $3.50. 

Smart looking collars and ties of uncut 
velvet, giving the effect of going twice 
around the throat and being knotted in 
front, the ends being finished with fine 
plaitings of chiffon to match, may be bought 
in any of the new shades for $2.85 each. 

There is quite a revival of the fad for 
Bohemian glass for the toilet table, exquisite 
powder boxes being shown for as low as 
$1.45 each. 

Silk handkerchiefs are being used again, 





hence a large display in the shops. The 
designs are prettier than heretofore, the em- 
broidery and scallops being smaller and of 
finer workmanship, one handkerchief having 
a border of tiny fleurs-de-lis above the finely 
scalloped edge. These may be bought in all 
colors from 78 cents up. 

The new feather boa, made so fashionable 
by the Princess of Wales and others of the 
royal family at the recent jubilee, is being 
introduced in New York now and promises 
to be very much in demand for evening 
wear ; it is of pale grey marabout, flecked at 
intervals with bits of ostrich feather of the 
same shade, and is extremely fluffy and be- 
coming, the price being $24.50. 


MODELS FROM JULIA W, C. 
CARROL SHOWN ON 
PAGE 427 


COLLAR 


Ouble ruche of black and white mous- 
D seline de soie, full bows in back and 
sides of black and white satin ribbon, 

large bows in front of ribbon and grebe 


wings. 
MUFF 


Muff of grebe breasts and black velvet, 
lining of white satin with white mousseline 
de soie frills falling from ends, bows of black 
and white satin ribbon and grebe wings. 


SHIRT WAIST 


Roman stripe silk bands across front of 
white satin ribbon with black lace appliquéd 
stock tie of yellow satin ribbon with chiffon 
ends, yellow satin stripes predominate in the 
silk shirt waist. 

TEA GOWNS 


Mousseline de soie Persian figure on pink 
ground, trimming of black satin ribbon with 
cream lace appliquéd, lined throughout with 
pink taffeta, Front opening over white silk 
petticoat and white blouse to match, ruffle of 
white linen cambric, hand-tucked van Dykes, 
outlined with white valenciennes lace in- 
sertion and edge. 


MATINEE 


Of white silk with light blue satin stripe, 
mousquetaire sleeves, slashes below waist and 
on sleeves, lined with lace six inches wide, 
front of light blue shirred liberty silk, blue 
ribbon bows. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 
k* 4824—Odd jacket of sage- green vel- 


vet, open in the front and worn over 

a full lace vest. A high flaring collar 
and tabs of sable, from under which come 
two tabs of velvet. The front of the jacket 
is cut square and does not fasten in any way, 
but is shaped so that it stays in place, A braid 
of gold and black is effectively used. The 
collarette is very becoming made of holly- 
berry velvet. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves, with 
a cuff of sable and an under-cuff which shows 
above of velvet. With this jacket either a 
sage-green orred cloth skirt can be worn. 

Fig. 4825—House bodice of yellow peau de 
soie, covered with squares of reddish-brown. 
Deep revers, reaching across the shoulders, 
are made of plain tucked linen of very fine 
quality. The bodice is outlined with a shirred 
frill of brown chiffon. White mousseline de 
soie jabots, edged with tiny plissé ruffles, are 
sewed down either side the fronts; under this 
is worn a bloused front of deep cream lace, 
Plain sleeves plaited and laid in folds from 
the side of the armhole are finished with a 
deep cuff of tucked linen edged with brown 
chiffon. The bodice is cut very short over 
the hips. 

Fig 4826—A blouse suitable for morning 
occasions is made of blue French taffeta 
tucked in groups of seven. The fronts fold 
back over a chemisette of tucks, herring- 
boned down the centre, The revers are of 
scarlet taffeta, hemstitched, and the collar is 
of scarlet miroir velvet, witha jaunty cravat 
of same, The full sleeves are shirred into a 
tucked wristband, with a little hemstitched 
cuff of scarlet. A very pretty belt can be 
made of crimson ribbon velvet, with steel 
clasp and slides. 

Fig. 4827—This gown is suitable and be- 
coming only to a slim, willowy figure. The 






































bodice is of gray velvet, tight fitting and 
extending down over the hips; from the 
bodiceand cut in the same piece is a long panel 
continuing to the bottom of the skirt. A fine 
scroil design of embroidery in silver and white 
is used about the hips and down the panel. 
At the throat the bodice is cut away and 
shows a yoke of tucked mousseline de soie, 
with tiny ruffles of yellow lace. This opening 
is outlined with a silver cord and the 
embroidery is again used. The sleeves are 
very long over the hand and rather large at 
the top. The collar should be of lace, wound 
about the throat and tied in a careless bow at 
the back. A skirt of gray crépe duchesse, 
accordion-plaited, falls free over a foundation 
skirt of cream satin. 


"> Fig. 4830—Handsome reception gown of 
old rose Liberty satin. The blouse fastens to 
one side with three deep revers of gold and 
black embroidery studded with pearls. These 
revers are fan shaped and outlined with a 
plissé of black selvedged tafieta and fastened 
at the side of the belt with a rhinestone and 
pearl buckle. ‘The satin is draped across the 
front of the bodice and falls in soft loose ir- 
regular folds. The sleeves are gathered and 
are long over the hand ; at the top comes the 
same embroidery as used on revers ; the sleeves 
are put in the armhole with box. plaits. The 
skirt is accordion-plaited with embroidery 
running up to the waist on one side ; a crushed 
girdle of black taffeta fastens under the buckle. 
The smart hat to wear with such a gown 
would be of the same shade miroir velvet 
caught in the centre of the crown with one 
ornament of rhinestone and pearls, with two 
long black feathers coming from the back 
and falling over the velvet toward the front. 
Fig. 4832—Dinner gown of mauve silk 
with fine yellow stripe and flower design. 


plissé ruffles which stand up and make the 
fulness of the sleeve. Jockeys are of mauve 
satin and chiffon trimming. About the 
throat can be worn a wide dog-collar made of 
mauve satin and lattice work of pearl beads. 

Fig. 4802—Olive green satin-finish cloth 
frock for shopping. The skirt has two pan- 
els of a deeper shade velvet, with black silk 
braid strapped across and finished in three 
loops tightly sewed down. The bodice has a 
strip of velvet inserted on the left side, with 
braid and loops same as the skirt. This bod- 
ice is cut round at the neck, with a passe- 
menterie trimming, which is shaped at the 
opening like a narrow collar. A gamp of 
shirred chiffon, with a soft frill of the same 
at the back of the neck, can be made of any 
becoming shade. ‘The sleeves are tucked at 
the top. A patent-leather belt is used rather 
than velvet. The little hat is of soft folds 
of velvet, with a gray bird at one side. 

Fig. 4804—Dainty gown for receiving at 
an afternoon tea. The skirt is of light blue 
tucked in very fine tucks that stand out. 
The tucks are an inch apart and then a 
space of three inches; this continues all 
around the skirt. The bodice is embroidered 
in silver and black. A flounce of silk em- 
broidery comes from the shoulders and falls 
over the bust, from under this three scarfs of 
gauze silk are gracefully put on hanging free 


in front and pulled tight in tiny folds across 
the back ; these finish to one side with a short 
end of each hanging in a jabot; gathered 
sleeves are of the embroidery and are very 
long over the hands, over the shoulders a ruf- 
fled jockery of the plain silk is used ; the belt 
is of the silk gauze with a bow and ends that 
fall to the bottom of the skirt. Around the 
throat either a string of pearls or turquoise is 
very smart, 

Fig. 4807 — Afternoon frock of novelty 
cloth in green and black. Princess effect. 
The bodice is of cloth, with a sealskin tight- 
fitting shoulder cape. The high collar is 
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The skirt is very full in the back, sweeping 
from the waist line down in long graceful 
folds. A lattice work of pule yellow chiffon 
shirred ina little one-inch frill is put on about 
half a yard from the bottom of the skirt. 
Three rows of the shirred chiffon are used at 
the bottom four inches apart. The corsage is 
cut square and the silk is gathered across the 
front with a plain tight-fitting back. Three 
rows of gathered chiffon starting from the 
square are placed four inches apart and con- 
tinue around the bodice. From the shoulder 
seams are plaited revers of mauve satin, 
trimmed with the frills of chiffon ; these re- 
vers hang in two tabs down either side the 
front. The sleeves are gathered with four 
ruffed chiffon bands, and above those two 


ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE ARE DESCRIBED IN ‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS.”’ 


There 
is a narrow front of accordion-plaited silk 
gauze, which is slightly bloused. The skirt 
is long and tight over the hips; a band of fur 
continues from the shoulder cape down the 
front of the skirt, rounding toward the bot- 
tom and carried around the sack. Sleeves 
in this model are made tight with a turn-over 
cuff of cream satin. 

Fig. 4808—A suitable gown to dine inn ad 
afterwards go to the play is made of changeable 
blue and gray French tafteta with a large de- 
sign of poppies of a deeper shade blue. The 
skirt is glove fitting over the hips and flaring 
at the bottom. The front of the boice is of 
violet velvet :ibbon cased together. The 
sleeves are of the same material as the skirt, 
and the bodice proper is of heavy yellow lace. 
The velvet ribbon is cut square at the neck, 
showing a yoke of the lace, and is independ- 
ent of the lace bodice except at the belt, where 
the two are caught together and slightly 
bloused. There is a rolled velvet collar and a 
girdle of violet. 

Fig. 4813—Reception toilette of ox-blood 
Armour. The skirt is plain with lace morn- 
ing glories and leaves inserted around the en- 
tire skirt. The bodice is treated in the same 
way ; itis lightly opened at the neck showing 
a little chemisette of cream satin heavily 


jetted. A narrow band of the same is used 
around either arm hole. A girdle of black 
velvet and a high ruche of cream satin finishes 
the costume. The last is of ox-blood velvet 
with lighter shades of red and pink rosettes. 

Figs. 4787 and 4792 show models for cloth 
coats for girl of six and boy of three. The 
color may be brown, blue, gray or écru. The 
fur is baby lamb. 
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Fig. 4814—Palest green Bengaline in- 
formal dinner gown, The front of the skirt 
is cut in three long points over a deep 
flounce of dotted lace, the back is full and 
dips slightly. The lining is of pink satin 
covered with the dotted lace; it ig cut very 
round with pointed plaited shoulder cape of 
green miroir velvet ; the girdle is also of vel- 
vet with a large bow at one side; long 
crinkled sleeves of dotted lace have a deep frill 
of lace over the hand. 

Fig. 4815—A very dainty coat for a little 
girl is made of white corduroy, lined with 
blue silk. The model is a regular box coat 
with coachman capes, the only difference 
being that the back is loose and is confined 
with a band of broad satin ribbon plaited in 
narrow, with a large bow and ends reaching 
to the bottom of the coat at one side, The 
buttons are either of steel or mother-of-pearl. 
The bonnet is a large flounce affair, with a 
shirred crown, and is made of pale blue 
miroir velvet. A bunch of soft cream feath- 
ers is fastened at one side. White stockings 
and black shoes are the only smart things for 
a little girl of this age to wear. Black stock- 
ings are decidedly passé. 

Fig. 4805—Cape and jacket combination. 
A bloused bodice of gray corduroy, trimmed 
with two bands of coarse yeliow insertion 
and aslight frill belowthe belt. The large 
revers are of crimson velvet, with narrow 
lace insertions put on in a design; a high 
collar and pointed cuffs are of the same, The 
cape comes from the shoulders and hangs 
full; it is lined with the same shade of gray 
as the corduroy, A jaunty toque of crimson, 
with a smart ornament holding four featheis 
makes a very new and odd costume. 

Fig. 4806 — Heliotrope 
velvet theatre cape, edged 
with sable tails, The lining 
is of ermine. Inside the 
turned up collar and one rever 
are of the same. Around 
the bottom is an eight-inch 
band of embroidery, narrow- 
ing toward the rever and 
finished with a steel orna- 
ment. The cape is cut 
round in front and the em- 
broidery is of steel, gold and 
jet, defined at either side by 
sable tails. 


Fig. 4809—Smart neck wear. The bow 
is of accordion plaited chiffon with rows of 
black chantilly insertion let in and finished ! 
with an edge to match. Four-in-hand of 
pale yellow silk gauze with very fine lace and 
insertion at the bottom. A frill of the same i 
lace is worn around the top of the collar ; { 
first should be made a plain white silk collar, 
the frill then sewed on and the tie—a yard , 
and a half strip of gauze—to be wound about 
the throat each time it is worn, and tied ag 
four-in-hand would be tied. 

The third model is white embroidered 
chiffon with a very narrow pplissé of chiffon 
coming from under the scallops. This ruffle 
falls over the collar and is crossed in the back 
so that there is a little fulness. 


FLOUNCES FOR EVENING 
WEAR 


He materials for evening gowns are 
] largely of the diaphanous description, 
although rich silks and brocades 
hold their own as always, and are, if possible, 
more beautiful than ever. The deep lace 
flounces of white mousseline de soie, encrusted 
with a lace-work design, are very beautiful if 
we do not grow weary in seeing them. They 
are about $10 per yard, and are prettier when 
worn over a taffeta silk skirt, veiled witha 
tissue. 
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Now in Our 


new offices at the opposite corner of 
Street 


898 Broadway. 
') Call and examine models showing the 
artistic effects which can be obtained 
with the 


Featherbone. 


Full instructions free. 
OFFICES: 


898 Broadway, New York; 7 Temple Place, 
Boston, ; 28 South 8th Street, Philadelphia ; 706 
Marshall Field Annex B'ld, Chicago, or we will 
send instruction books. 
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THE CLUB= 


Years of experience have verified the theory that a Cocktail made of 
the best materials and aged is infinitely better than those prepared 
as wanted. As a Cocktail is substantially a blend of different liquors, 
and as the oldest distillers are a unit in admitting that all blends 
improve with age, it must be accepted as a fact, ratified by the general 
Hex perience of the trade, that an aged mixed drink of any kind is supe- 
rior to one made as wanted. Cocktails as served over bars are made 
entirely by guess, while the Club Cocktails are aged all ready for 
use, and require only to be poured over cracked ice and strained off to 
be in perfect condition. They are made entirely by actual weight 
and measurement, and, admitting that the same quality of materials 

are used in both cases, the wholesale form of making must be the only 
EA Nella way of getting Cocktails of uniform quality. 

In the past the male sex were the only ones privileged to par- 
take of that daintiest of American drinks, the *‘Cocktail.”’ With the 
innovation of Club Cocktails it has been made possible for the gentler 
sex to satisfy its curiosity in regard to the concoction about which so 
much has been written and said, and which has heretofore not been 


obtainable by them. : 
39 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
nd Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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Our civilization begins to recognize that 
one cannot be beautiful—nay, one cannot 
be presentable, if the teeth are not in good 


cendition. 
by using the 


PROPHYLACTIC 
TOOTH BRUSH 


It succeeds where all 
Its little tufted 
points dig out every ow 
trom between the teeth. 

teeth are clean they CANNOT 
decay, and the mouth is kept 


brushes fail, 


sweet and wholesome 


Recommended by all Dentists 


For sale generally ‘(ALWAYS 
IN A YELLOW BOX), or sent 
by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 
instructions with 

Send for our booklet, 
which gives you sound advice. 


FPLORENCE IiFG. CO., 
_FPlorence, Mass. “ 


Full 
brush, 


140 Pine Street, 






PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 


January 8, $335. 


January 27, $310. 


Ticket Agents; Tourist 
New Yor 


J. B. HUTCHINSON, 
General Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


TOURS 


SPFCIAL TRAINS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA 


including all expenses for 18 days 
through California. 


February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour), 
$335. March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


January 25, Feb’y 8, Feb’y 22, March 8, 





Also Tours to Washington Old 
Point Comfort & Richmond. 


For Itineraries and full information apply te 
Agent, 
; or address GEO, W, BOYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, Pnila. 


Prevent the decay of your teeth 
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1196 Broadway, 


J). R. WOOD 
Gen‘ 1 Pass Agent. 








A PERFECT CORSET. 






LATEST 
NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 


SEASON. 


NEW 
PAQUIN 


MODEL, 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSFT CO. 
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Binding 
{Economy 


A cheap binding will ravel—it 
will fade—it will show that it is 
“cheap” binding. S. H. & M. 
REDFERN Bias Velveteen Skirt 
Binding costs a few cents more, but 
it is worth more in wear and looks. 
It gives the correct finish to a skirt 
and always looks fresh and clean. 


Do not take any other binding but the 
genuine which has the letters 


S. H. & M. 


stamped on the back of every yard. 








A. SIMONSON 


933. Broadway 
2ist & 22d Sts. 


HUMAN HAIR 


ESTABLISHED 36 YRARS 


and white human Hair Goods, My stock 
is enormous and of the finest quality. 


Ilusive and perfect in fit, unequalied in 
workmanship and jurability. 


Knots, the finest texture of pure human 
Hair, and in all rare shades. 


Tressing, Shampocing, and coloring: 
the latest methods by expert artists. 


port Coil, the greatest invertion to ar- 
range the hair; made of ail long, natural 
wavy hair, and the 


Antoinette Coiffure, the latest design, 
surpasses all styles as to beauty and com- 
fort —guaranteed natural curly hair. 


Ornaments of exquisite pattern, exclu- 


sively made for my establishment, and 
not found elsewhere, 


Illustrated Catalo; ue sent gratis to any address, 


Telephone call: 2501 18th St. 


A. SIMONSON 


933 BROADWAY 21ST AND 22D STS. 


Mason’: Hamlin Co. 


Pianos 


appeal to the most exacting artistic taste 
hecause of their beauty of tone and correct 


jarchitectural design of case, combined with 


perfection of workmanship and great du:- 
ability. 
Critical Examination Invited. 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
3 and 5 West 18th St., 


NEW YORK, 


Near Fifth Avenue 
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Wanted. 
RUSHFORTH ‘PIN COMPANY, Box 39 Lawrence, Mass. 





RUSHFORTH HAIR CURLING PINS 


Curl, Crimp or or Wave the Hair in 15 Minutes. 





SP 


Over 3 Million in Use. . 
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THE COMING LININGS 
AMERICAN QUEEN GIANT FABRIC 


AND PRISMATIC AND ROMAN NOVELTIES 

Take the place of silk because they are lighter and are fast colors, stronger and WILL NOT TEAR 

at the seams—one-third the price of silk. 

GIANT FABRIC FOR THE WAIST 

FANCY AND COLORED LININGS FOR THE SKIRT 
The only linings which give the waist the much desired ‘‘ tailor-like *’ fit and keep the sk 
shape. Ask to seethen at your dealer’s and look tor the names American Queen or 
Gilbert Mfg. Co, on the selvage. 


CI OR nce tC TS eae 


FLORIDA "Ein 


Low Rates to Charlestown, Savannah, Jacksonville and all Points South 





Charleston, S. C, direct. 


Tri-weekly Sailings at 3 P.M | 
from Pier 29, E. R., 
New York. 


New York 
to Jacksonville, Fla, 
without change 


Tickets Include Meals and 
Stateroom Berth, thus 
making the cost about 


All Rail 


are the 
Smoothest Sailing Passenger 
Ships to the South. 


Steamers Arrive in Jackson- 
ville in Daylight connecting 
with outgoing morning 
trains, 


Cuisine unexcelled, 











Cinetoaiiad Cabin Siicataadiadians 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
12 So. Delaware Ave., Phila., 


W.H. WARBURTON, G.T.P.A. 
New York, 


5 Bowling Green, New York. Pa, 


THEO, G. EGER, T.M. W.H. HENDERSON, G.E.P.A, 
5 Bowling Green, ~ . 
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SUBSCRIBE TO... 


..L he Century 


“THE January number contains 
the opening chapters of | 
“ The Adventures of Francois,” 
novel of the French Revolution by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, whose novel | 
of the American Revolution, 
“Hugh Wynne,” was the maga- 
zine serial success of last season. 
If you have not read “Hugh 
Wynne,” do not fail to buy the 
book. Issued in October, the 50th 
thousand is now in press. The Jan- 
uary Century opens a great year of | 
that magazine, which is to have Bret Harte’s new | 
stories ani poems, Castaigne’s pictures of the Seven 
Wonders of the World and of Niagara Falls, the | 
Mammoth Cave, etc., etc.; Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
novel of New York society, “ Good Americans” 
picturesque papers on Egypt, with graphic pictures of | 
the desert and the towns; the best wood-engravings 
that are produced in the world (Cole’s “Old English 
Masters”); profusely illustrated articles on the Klon- 
dike; “Heroes of Peace”; “A Woman’s Reminis } 2 
cences of Maximillian’s Reign in Mexico; etc. _ 


ST. NICHOLAS 

[F you have not subscribed for St. Nicholas for the | 
year for the young folks in your household do 

not neglect it long. Rudyard Kipling’s “Just-So” | 

Stories which that magazine is publishing are worth | 

more than the whole cost. The story of “ How the | 


Camel Got His Hump” by Kipling is the attraction 
of the January number. 



















From ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Francois,’’ 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to either ‘'The§fCentury azine ($4.00) or St. Nicholas ($3.00) - 
obtain the November and ae Numbers of both free of charge by 
asking for them on subscribing, on and after this date. All dealers take 
subscriptions and supply aan, or the publishers may be addressed | 
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